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THE    KING    AND    THE    PEASANT. 

BT  G.    M.   A. 

"  Louis  XIV  had  always  the  kingliest  abhorrence  of  death.  He  would  not  allow  the  subject  to 
be  named  in  his  presence.  One  day,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  of  enart,  he  came  suidenly 
upon  a  peasant  wiih  a  coflBn.  He  became  pale  and  asked,  'rorwhom  is  thisV  'For  lujr 
brother,  who  died  ot  hunger,'  the  peasant  replied.    Tae  king  gave  his  steed  the  spur." 

Loud  was  the  blast,  and  long 

It  rang  through  the  welkin  clear  ; 
The  woods  ot  C^enart  the  notes  prolong. 
And  the  fleet  deer  hies  to  his  covert  strong, 

For  he  knows  that  sound  of  fear. 

Upon  a  charger  fair, 

III  midst  of  a  courtly  throng. 
His  b  <nnet  sparkling  wiih  jewels  rare, 
And  Its  snowy  plume  on  tbe  waving  air, 

A  monarch  rode  along. 

Upon  his  regal  brow 

No  mark  of  sorrow  sate. 
The  chase  of  pleasure 's  before  him  now. 
And  he  speeds  him  ou  'ueath  the  forest  boughs, 

Forgetting  the  caies  of  6tate. 

Why  halts  the  king,— and  why 

Turueth  his  chetk  so  white  ! 
No  poisoned  arrow  has  whistled  by. 
And  his  gleeful  shout  still  echoes  night 

'Moug  the  rocks  on  yonder  height. 

The  holy  sky  is  clear, 

There  was  no  lij^htuing's  glance. 
No  hiss  of  serpent  meets  tbe  ear. 
His  glittering  courtiers  all  are  near —  ' 

And  he  is  the  '*  King  of  France." 

Bearing  his  brother's  bier, 

Appears  a  peasant  now  ; 
Is  that  a  sigbt  tor  a  King  to  fear  1 
Aye  Louis,  death,  who  is  always  near. 

Is  a  mightier  one  than  thou. 

*'  Minion,"  he  trembling  cried, 

"  For  whom  is  that  coffin  made  1" 
"  For  my  brother  poor,"  the  slave  replied, 
♦*  Who  died  of  hunger,"  he  said,  and  sighed, 

"  While  toiling  within  this  glade." 

Marked  ye  that  flush  of  shame 

As  he  "  gave  his  steed  the  spur  1" 
Now  Louis,  speed  thee  on  for  the  game  ! 
Forget  the  sound  of  tbe  peasant's  name, 

Lest  your  kingly  conscience  stir. 


But,  when  death  throws  o'er  the© 

His  dark  and  shadowy  pall. 
That  peasant's  look  in  thy  soul  shall  be. 
Nor  thy  throne,  nor  thy  gems  may  bid  it  flee 

Though  thou  vrouidst  giva  thei^  all ! 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

nv    SHIRLEY. 

[The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  a  lady  who  came  to  California  in 
1849,  to  her  sister  in  *'  the  States,"  as  the  land  we  left  behind  us  was  called  at  that  time.  They 
jire  penned  in  that  light,  graceful,  epistolary  style,  which  only  a  lady  can  fall  into ;  and  as  they 
are  a  transcript  of  the  impressions  whieh  the  condition  of  California  aflfairs,  two  years  ago,  made 
upon  a  cultivated  mind,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest.] 

LETTER    FIRST. 

A     TRIP    INTO     THE     MINES. 

Rich  Bar,  East  Branch  of  the  JVorth  Fork  of  Feather  River,  \ 

September  13,  1851.  j" 

1  CAN  easily  imagine,  dear  M ,  the  look  of  large  wonder,  which 

gleams  from  your  astonished  eyes,  when  they  fall  upon  the  date  of  this 
letter.  I  can  figure  to  myself  your  whole  surprised  attitude,  as  you 
exclaim,  "What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  restless,  has  sent  *Dame 
Shirley  '  to  Rich  Bar  ?"  How  did  such  a  shivering,  frail,  home-loving 
little  thistle  ever  float  safely  to  that  far  away  spot,  and  take  root  so 
kindly,  as  it  evidently  has,  in  that  barbarous  soil?  Where,  in  this  liv- 
ing, breathing  world  of  ours,  lieth  that  same  Rich  Bar,  which,,  sooth  to 
say,  hath  a  most  taking  name?  And  for  pity's  sake,  how  does  the  poor 
little  fool  expect  to  amuse  herself  there  ?  " 

Patience,  sister  of  mine.  Your  curiosity  is  truly  laudable  ;  and  I  trust 
that  before  you  read  the  postscript  of  this  epistle,  it  will  be  fully  and 
completely  relieved.  And  first,  I  will  merely  observe  en  passant — 
reserving  a  full  description  of  its  discovery  for  a  future  letter — that  said 
Bar  forms  a  part  of  a  mining  settlement  situated  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River,  "  away  off  up  in  the  mountains," 
as  our  *'  little  Faresoul"  would  say,  at  almost  the  highest  point  where, 
as  yet,  gold  has  been  discovered,  and  indeed,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  itself.  So  much  at  present,  for  our  locale^ 
while  I  proceed  to  tell  you  of  the  propitious — or  unpropitious  as  the 
result  will  prove — winds,  which  blew  us  hitherward. 

You  already  know,  that  F ,  after  suffering  for  an  entire  year, 

with  fever  and  ague,  bilious,  remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers — this 
delightful  list,  varied  by  an  occasional  attack  of  jaundice, — was  advised 
as  a  dernier  resort  to  go  into  the  mountains.  A  friend,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  place,  suggested  Rich  Bar,  as  the  terminus  of  his 
health-seeking  journey  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  extreme  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  because  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  people 
there  already,  and  but  one  physician ;  and  as  his  strength  increased, 
he  might  find  in  that  vicinity  a  favorable  opening  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  which,  as  the  health  of  his  purse  was  almost  as  feeble  as 
that  of  his  body,  was  not  a  bad  idea. 

F was  just  recovering  from  a  brain  fever,  when  he  concluded  to 

go  to  the  mines ;  but  in  spite  of  his  excessive  debility,  which  rendered 
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him  liable  to  chills  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  he  started  on  the 
seventh  day  of  June — mounted  on  a  mule,  and  accompanied  by  a  jackas& 
to  carry  his  baggage^  and  a  friend,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  him 

in   spending   his  money — -for   this  wildly  beautiful  spot.     F- wag- 

compelled  by  sickness  to  stop  several  days  on  the  road.  He  suffered 
immensely;  the  trail  for  many  miles,  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  with  snow,  although  it  was  almost  midsummer  when  he  passed 
over  it.  He  arrived  at  Rich  Bar  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  found  the 
revivifying  effect  of  its  bracing  atmosphere  far  surpassing  his  most  san- 
guine hopes.  He  soon  built  himself  an  office^  which  was  a  perfect 
marvel  to  the  miners,  from  its  superior  elegance.  It  is  the  only  one  on 
the  Bar,  and  I  intend  to  visit  it  m  a  day  or  two^  when  I  will  give  yott 
a  description  of  its  architectural  splendors.  It  will  perhaps  enlighten 
you  as  to  one  peculiarity  of  a  newly  discovered  mining  district,  when 
I  inform  you  that  although  there  were  but  two  or  three  physicians  at 
Rich  Bar  when  my  husband  arrived,  in  less  than  three  weeks  there  were 
twenty-nine  who  had  chosen  this  place  for  the  express  purpose  of  prac- 
tising their  profession. 

Finding  his  health  so  almost  miraculously  improved,  F~ conclu- 
ded, should  I  approve  the  plan,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  mountains. 
I  had  teased  him  to  let  me  accompany  him  when  he  left  in  June ;  but 
he  had  at  that  time  refused,  not  daring  to  subject  me  to  inconveniences^ 
of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant.  When  the  letter  dis- 
closing his  plans  for  the  winter  reached  me  at  San  Francisco,  I  was 
perfectly  enchanted.  You  know  thai  I  am  a  regular  Nomad  in  my 
passion  for  wandering.  Of  course  my  numerous  acquaintances  in  San 
Francisco  raised  one  universal  shout  of  disapprobation.  Some  said 
that  I  ought  to  be  put  into  a  straight  jacket,  for  I  was  undoubtedly  mad 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Some  said  that  I  should  never  get  there 
alive,  and  if  I  did,  would  not  stay  a  month ;  and  others  sagely  ob- 
sserved — 'with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines  of  California — that  even  if  the  Indians  did  not  kill  me,  I 
should  expire  of  ennui  or  the  cold  before  spring.  One  lady  declared  in 
a  burst  of  outraged  modesty,  that  it  was  absolutely  indelicate,  to  think 
of  living  in  such  a  large  population  of  men ;  where  at  the  most  ther^ 
were  but  two  or  three  women.  I  laughed  merrily  at  their  mournful 
prognostications,  and  started  gaily  for  Marysville,  where  I  arrived  in  a 
couple  of  days  ready  to  commence  my  journey  to  Rich  Bar.  By  the 
way,  I  may  as  well  begin  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  distinguished 
it,  by  recounting  our  mule  ride  from  a  Ranch  ten  miles  distant  from 
Marysville,  where,  as  I  had  spent  part  of  the  summer,  the  larger  portion 
of  my  wardrobe  still  remained.  We  had  stopped  there  for  one  night  to 
enable  me  to  arrange  my  trunks  for  the  journey. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  hand  to  mouth  sort  of  style  in  w^hich  most 
men  in  this  country  are  in  the,habit  of  living.  Of  course,  as  usual  with 
them,  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  was  out  of  provisions 
when  we  arrived.  Luckily  I  had  dined  a  couple  of  stages  back,  and  as 
we  intended  to  leave  on  the  following  day  for  Marysville,  I  did  not  mind 

the  scanty  fare.     The  next  morning  friend  P contrived  to  gather 

together  three  or  four  dried  biscuits,  several  slices  of  hard,  salt  ham  and 
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some  poisonous  green  tea,  upon  which  we  breakfasted.     Unfortunately, 

a  man,  whom  F was    expecting  on  important  business,  did  not 

arrive   until  nearly  night,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  half  the  day, 

robed,  hatted  and  gauntieted  for  my  ride.     Poor  P had  been  deep 

in  the  mysteries  of  the  severest  kind  of  an  ague  since  ten  o'clock,  and 
as  we  had  swepi  the  house  of  everything  in  the  form  of  bread  early  in 
the  morning,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  aforesaid  ham,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  any  refreshment. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  having  taken  an  affecting  farewell 
of  the  turkeys,  the  geese,  my  darling  chickens,  about  eighty  in  number, 
to  nearly  every  one  of  which  I  had  given  an  appropriate  name,  the  dog, 

a  horrid  little  imp  of  a  monkey,  poor  P and  his  pet  ague,  we  started 

merrily  for  Marysville,  intending  to  arrive  there  about  supper  time. 
But  as  has  been  said  at  least  a  thousand  times  before,  "  man  proposes 
and  God  disposes,"  for  scarcely  had  we  lost  sight  of  the  house,  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  found  myself  lying  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  dust, 
my  saddle,  being  too  large  for  the   mule,  having  turned  and  deposited 

me  on  that  safe   but  disagreeable  couch.     F— of  course  was  sadly 

frightened,  but  as  soon  as  I  could  clear  my  mouth  and  throat  from 
dirt — which  filled  eyes,  nose,  ears  and  hair — not  being  in  the  least  hurt, 
I  began  to  laugh  like  a  silly  child  ;  which  had  the  happy  effect  of  quite 
reassuring  my  good  sposo.  But  such  a  looking  object  as  1  was,  I  am 
sure  3^ou  never  saw.  It  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  original  color 
of  habit,  hat,  boots  or  gloves.     F—  wished  me  to  go  back,   put  on 

clean  clothes  and  make  a  fresh  start;  but  you  know  M— ,  that  when 

I  make  up  my  mmd  to  it,  I  can  be  as  wilful  as  the  gentlest  of  my  sex ; 
so  I  decidedly  refused,  and,  the  road  being  very  lonely,  I  pulled  my 
veil  over  my  face,  and  we  jogged  merrily  onward,  with  but  little  fear  of 
shocking  the  sensibilities  of  passing  travellers  by  my  strange  appear- 
ance. 

As  F— - —  feared  another  edition  of  my  downfall,  he  would  not  allow 
the  mules  to  cant*er  or  trot,  so  they  walked  all  the  way  to  Marysville  where 
we  arrived  at  midnight.  There  we  came  within  an  ace  of  experiencing 
oumber  tv/o  of  the  '  accidents,  *  by  taking  our  nunc  dimitm  in  the  form 
of  a  death  by  starvation.  We  had  not  eaten  since  breakfast,  and  as 
the  fires  were  all  extinguished,  and  the  servants  had  retired  at  the  hotel, 
we  of  course  could  get  nothing  very  nourishing  there.  I  had  no  idea 
of  regaling  m?;  fainting    stomach  upon   pie  and  cheese,  e^en  including 

those  tempting  and  saw-dustiest  of  luxuries,  crackers!     So  F ,  dear 

soul,  went  to  a  restaurant  and  ordered  a  petit  soiiper  to  be  sent  to  our 
room.  Hot  oysters,  toast,  tomatoes  and  coffee — the  only  nourishment 
procurable  at  that  hour  of  the  night — -restored  my  strength,  now  nearly 
exhausted,  by  want  of  food,  falling  from  my  mule  and  sitting  for  so 
many  hours  in  the  saddle. 

The  next  morning,  F— —  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  one  of  his 
bilious  attacks,  and  did  not  leave  his  bed  until  the  following  Saturday^ 
when  he  started  for  Bid  well's  Bar,  a  rag  city  about  thirty-nine  miles 
from  Marysville,  taking  both  the  mules  with  him,  and  leaving  me  to 
follow  in  the  stage.  He  made  this  arrangement,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  easier  for  me,  than  riding  the  entire  way. 
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On  Monday  the  eighth  of  September,  I  seated  myself  in  the  most 
excruciatingly  springless  wagon  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  be  victimized 
in,  and  commenced  my  journey  in  earnest,  i  was  the  only  passenger. 
For  thirty  miles  the  road  passed  through  as  beautiful  a  country  as  I  had 
ever  seen.  Dotted  here  and  there  with  the  Cahfornia  oak,  it  reminded 
me  of  the  peaceful  apple  orchards  and  smiling  river  meadows  of  dear 
old  New  England.  As  a  frame  to  the  graceful  picture,  on  one  side  rose 
the  Buttes,  that  group  of  hills  so  piquant  and  saucy;  and  on  the  other 
tossing  to  Heaven  the  everlasting  whiteness  of  their  snow  wreathed 
foreheads,  stood,  sublime  in  their  very  monotony,  the  glorious  Sierra 
Nevada. 

We  passed  one  place  where  a  number  of  Indian  women  were  gather- 
ing flower-seeds,  which,  mixed  with  pounded  acorns  and  grasshoppers, 
forms  the  bread  of  these  miserable  people.  The  idea,  and  the  really 
ingenious  mode  of  carrj^ing  it  out,  struck  me  as  so  singular,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  attempting  a  description.  These  poor  creatures  were  en- 
tirely naked  with  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  grass  bound  round  the 
waist  and  covering  the  thighs  midway  to  the  knees  perhaps.  Each  one 
carried  two  brown  baskets,  (which,  I  have  since  been  told,  are  made 
of  a  species  of  osier,)  woven  with  a  neatness  which  is  absolutely  mar- 
vellous, when  one  considers  that  they  are  the  handiwork  of  such  degra- 
ded wretches.  Shaped  like  a  cone,  they  are  about  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  opening,  and  I  should  judge  them  to  be  nearly  three  feet 
in  depth.  It  is  evident  by  the  grace  and  care  with  which  they  handle 
them,  that  they  are  exceedingly  light.  It  is  possible  that  my  description 
may  be  inaccurate,  for  I  have  never  read  any  acconnt  of  them,  and 
merely  give  my  own  impressions  as  they  were  received,  while  the  wagon 
roiled  rapidly  by  the  spot  at  which  the  women  were  at  work.  One  of 
these  queer  baskets  is  suspended  from  the  back  and  is  kept  in  place  by 
a  thong  of  leather  passing  across  the  forehead.  Tlie  other  they  carry 
in  the  right  hand,  and  wave  over  the  flower  seeds,  first  to  the  right  and 
back  again  to  the  left  alternately,  as  they  walk  slowly  along,  with  a 
motion  as  regular  and  monotonous  as  that  of  a  mower.  When  they 
have  collected  a  handful  of  the  seeds,  they  pour  them  into  the  basket 
behind,  and  continue  this  work  until  they  have  filled  the  latter  with 
their  strange  harvest.  The  seeds  thus  gathered  are  carried  to  their 
rancherias  and  stowed  away  with  great  care  for  winter  use.  It  was, 
to  me,  very  interesting  to  watch  their  regular  motion,  they  seemed  so 
exactly  to  keep  time  with  each  other ;  and  with  their  dark  shining 
skins,  beautiful  limbs  and  lithe  forms,  they  were  by  no  means  the  least 
picturesque  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Ten  miles  this  side  of  Bid  well's  Bar,  the  road,  hitherto  so  smooth 
and  level,  became  stony  and  hilly.  For  more  than  a  mile  we  drove 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  so  near,  that  it  seemed  to  me,  ©hould 
the  horses  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  their  usual  track,  we  must  be 
dashed  into  eternity.  Wonderful  to  relate,  I  did  not  oh  !  nor  ah !  nor 
shriek  once ;  but  remained  crouched  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  as  silent 
as  death.  When  we  were  again  in  safely,  the  driver  exclaimed  iWthe 
classic  patois  of  New  England,  "  Wall,  I  guess  yer  the  fust  woman 
that  ever  rode  over  that  are  hill  without  hollering."     He   evidently  did 
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not  know  that  it  was  was  the  intensity  of  my  fear  that  kept  me  so  still. 

Soon  Table  Mountain  became  visible,  extended  like  an  immense 
dining  board  ^oy  the  giants,  its  summit,  a  perfectly  straight  line  pencilled 
for  more  tlian  a  league  against  the  glowing  sky.  And  now  we  found 
ourselves  among  the  Red  Hills,  which  look  like  an  ascending  sea  of  crim- 
son waves,  each  crest  foaming  higher  and  higher,  as  we  creep  among 
them,  until  we  drop  down  suddenly,  into  the  pretty  little  valley  called 
Bid  well's  Bar. 

I  arrived  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  where  I  found  F 

irt  much  better  health  than  when  he  left  Marysville.  As  there  was  noth- 
ing to  sleep  in  but  a  tent,  and  nothing  to  sleep  on  but  the  ground,  and 
the  air  was  black  with  the  fleas  hopping  about  in  every  direction,  we 
concluded  to  ride  forward  to  the  Berry  Creek  House,  a  ranch  ten  miles 
farther  on  our  way,  where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  VIVIPAROUS  FISH  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


A  VERY  novel  and  interesting  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  for  the  last  two  meetings. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1853,  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  exhibited  before  the 
Society  some  specimens  of  small  fish,  which  he  had  found  within  some 
older  ones  of  the  same  species.  These  he  belived  to  be  viviparous ; 
and  he  notified  those  present,  that  he  would  prosecute  the  investigation, 
and  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting.  This  promise 
was  partially  fulfilled  on  the  27th  of  June,  but  a  full  investigation  of 
the  subject  was  arrested,  on  account  of  the  fish  disappearing  from  our 
waters. 

On  the  2d  inst,  Dr.  Randall  read  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspon- 
dents, which  stated  that  Agassiz  had  described  in  the  Nov.  number  of 
Silliman's  Journal,  two  species  of  viviparous  fish,  which  had  been 
caught  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  ; — he  also  read  a  notice  taken  from 
one  our  city,  papers,  accrediting  to  Agassiz  this  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery. Dr.  R.  remarked,  that  the  priority  of  discovery  belonged  to 
the  California  Academy,  as  the  fish  had  been  described  here  by  Dr.  W. 
P.  Gibbons  on  the  27th  of  June,  1853:  and  that  his  description  was 
not  only  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  but  an  abstract  of  his 
remarks  were  published  in  some  of  our  city  papers,  at  the  time.*     in 

*  The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 
on  the  27th  of  June. 

"  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons  made  some  remarks  on  a  viviparous  fish,  allied  to  the 
family  Percoides,  and  exhibited  a  preparation  showing  the  young  fish  enclosed  in 
a  sac  which  corresponds  to  a  uterus.  In  one  specimen  exhibited,  there  were  21 
perfectly  formed  iish,  nearly  ready  to  emerge  through  the  opening  situated 
between  the  anus  and  the  urinary  passage.  The  mechanism  of  labor  is  performed 
by  the  contraction  of  this  sac,  as  was  evident  from  the  result  of  artificial  expul- 
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LETTER     FIRST. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

A      TRIP      INTO      THE      MINES. 

Rich  Bar,  East  Branch  of  the  JVorth  Fork  of  Feather  River,  \ 

September  13,  1851.  5 


The  moon  was  just  rising  as  we  started.  The  air  made  one  think  of 
fairy  festivals ;  of  living  in  the  woods  always  with  the  green -coated  peo- 
ple for  playmates,  it  was  so  wonderfully  soft  and  cool,  without  the  least 
particle  of  dampness.  A  midsummer's  night  in  the  leafy  month  of 
June,  amid  the  dreamiest  haunts  of  ''  Old  Cronest,"  could  not  be  more 
enchantingly  lovely. 

We  sped  merrily   onward  until  nine   o'clock,  making  the  old  woods 

echo  with  song  and  story  and  laughter,  for  F was  unusually  gay, 

and  I  was  in  "tip-top"  spirits  ;  it  seemed  to  me  so  funny,  that  we  two 
people  should  be  riding  on  mules  all  by  ourselves  in  these  glorious  lat- 
itudes, night  smiling  down  so  kindly  upon  us;  and  funniest  oi'  all  that 
we  were  going  to  live  in  the  Mines !  In  spite  of  my  gayety  however, 
I  now  began  to  wonder  why  we  did  not  arrive  at  our  intended  lodgings. 

F re-assured  me  by  saying  that  when  we  had  c^escended  this  hill  or 

ascended  that,  we  should  certainly  be  there.  But  ten  o'clock  came ; 
eleven,  twelve,  one,  two  !  but  no  Berry  Creek  House !  I  began  to  be 
frightened  ;  and  besides  that,  was  very  sick  with  a  nervous  headache. 
At  every  step  we  were  getting  higher  and  higher  into  the  mountains, 

and  even  F was  at  last  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  were 

lost !  We  were  on  an  Indian  trail,  and  the  bushes  grew  so  low,  that 
at  almost  every  step,  I  was  obliged  to  bend  my  forehead  to  my  mules* 
neck.     This  increased  the  pain  in  my  head  to  an  almost  insupportable 

degree.     At  last  I  told  F— that  I  could  not  remain  in  the  saddle  a 

moment  longer.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  camp ; — 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a  catastrophe,  we  had  nothing  but  the  blan- 
kets of  our  mules,  and  a  thin  quilt,  in  which  I  had  rolled  some  articles 
necessary  for  the  journey,  because  it  was  easier  to  pack  than  a  travel- 
ing bag.     F told  me  to  sit  on  the  mule  while  he  prepared   my 

woodland  couch;  but  I  was  too  nervous  for  that,  and  so  jumped  off 
and  dropped  on  to  the  ground  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  pain.  The  night 
was  still  dreamily  beautiful,  and  I  should  have  been  enchanted  with  the 
adventure,  (for  I  had  fretted  and  complained  a  good  deal  because  we 
had  no  excuse  for  camping  out,)  had  it  not  been  for  that  impertinent 
headache  which  you  remember,  always  would  visit  me  at  the  ment 
inconvenient  seasons. 

About  daylight,  somewhat  refreshed,  wo  again  mounted  our  mules, 
confidently  believing  that  an  hours'  ride  would  bring  us  to  the  Berry 
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Creek  House ;  as  we  supposed  of  course,  that  we  had  camped  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.     We  tried  more  than  a  dozen  paths,  which,  as  they 

led  nowhere,  we  would  retrace  to  the  principal  trail.     At  last  F— 

determined  to  keep  upon  one,  as  it  must  he  thought  in  time,  lead  us  out 
of  the  mountains,  even  if  we  landed  on  the  other  side  of  California. 
Well,  we  rode  on,  and  on,  and  on  ;  up  hill  and  down  hill,  down  hill 
and  up;  through  fir  groves,  and  oak  clumps,  and  along  the  edge  of  dark 
ravines,  until  I  thought  that  I  should  go  mad,  for  all  this  time  the  sun 
was  pouring  down  its  hottest  rays  most  pitilessly,  and  I  had  an  excru- 
ciating pain  in  my  head  and  all  my  limbs. 

About  two  o'clock  we  struck  the  main  trail,  and  meeting  a  man, — 
the  first  human  being  that  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Bidwell's — were 
told  that  we  were  seven  miles  from  the  Berry  Creek  House,  and  that 
we  had  been  down  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  more  than 
thirty  miles  out  of  our  way  !  This  joyful  news  gave  us  fresh  strength, 
and  we  rode  on  as  fast  as  our  worn  out  mules  could  go. 

Although  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  noon  the  day  before,  I  bore  up 
bravely  until  we  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  Ranch,  when  courage 

and  strength  both  gave  way,  and  I  implored  F to  let  me  lie  down 

under  a  tree  and  rest  for  a  few  hours.  He  very  wisely  refused,  know- 
ing that  if  1  dismounted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  me  on  to  my 
mule  again,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  spend  another  night  under  the 
stars,  which  in  this  enchanting  chmate,  would  have  been  delightful,  had 
we  possessed  any  food.  But  knowing  that  I  needed  refreshment,  even 
more  than  I  did  rest,  he  was  compelled  to  insist  upon  my  proceeding. 

My  poor  husband!  He  must  have  had  a  trying  time  with  me,  for  I 
sobbed  and  cried  like  the  veriest  child,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  I 

should  never  live  to  get  to  the  rancho.     F said  afterward  that  he 

began  to  think  I  intended  to  keep  my  word,  for  I  certainly  looked 
like  a  dying  person. 

Oh  Mary!  it  makes  me  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  mad  joy  with 
which  I  saw  that  rancho  !  Remember  that  with  the  exception  of  three 
01"-  four  hours  the  night  before,   we  had  been  in  the   saddle  for  nearly 

twenty-four  hours,  without    refreshment.     When   we  stopped,  F 

carried  me  into  the  house  and  laid  me  on  to  a  bunk,  though  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  it,  and  he  said,  that  when  he  offered  me  some  tood,  I 
turned  from  it  with  disgust,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  take  it  awa}' ;  give  me 
some  cold  water  and  let  me  sleep,  and  be  sure  you  don't  wake  me  for 
the  next  three  weeks."     And  I  did  sle«='p  with  a  forty    slumber  power; 

and  when  F came  to  me  late  in  the   evening  with  some  tea  and 

toast,  I  awoke — oh!  so  refreshed, — and  perfectly  well,  for  after  all  the 
great  fuss  which  I  had  made,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me  but 
a  little  fatigue. 

Every  one  that  we  met,  congratulated  us,  upon  not  having  encoun- 
tered any  Indians;  for  the  paths  which  we  followed  we;-e  Indian  trails, 
and  it  is  said,  they  would  have  killed  us  for  our  mules  and  clothes.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  v,'eie  murdered  by  them.  I  had 
thought  of  the  circumstances  when  we  camped,  but  was  too  sick  to  care 
what  happened.  They  generally  take  women  captive,  howevei-,  and  who 
knows  how  narrowly  I  escaped  becoming  an  Indian  chieftainess,  and 
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feeding  for  the  rest  of  my  life  upon  roasted  grasshoppers,  acorns,  and 
flower-seeds  ?  By  the  way,  the  last  mentioned  article  of  food,  strikes 
me  as  rather  poetical  than  otherwise. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  are  perfectly  well,  and  as  happy  as  the 
day  itself — which  was  one  of  Heaven's  own  choosing — and  rode  to  the 
Wild  Yankee's,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  had,  among  other  dainties, 
fresh  butter  and  cream. 

Soon  after  we  alighted,  a  herd  of  Indians,  consisting  of  about  a  doz- 
en men  and  squaws,  with  an  unknown  quantity  of  pappooses,  the  last, 
naked  as  the  day  they  were  born,  crowded  into  the  room  to  stare  at 
us.  It  was  the  most  amusing  thing  in  the  world,  to  see  them  finger 
my  gloves,  whip,  and  hat,  in  their  intense  curiosity.  One  of  them  had 
caught  the  following  line  of  a  song,  "  Oh !  carry  me  back  to  old  Mar- 
tinez," with  which  he  continued  to  stun  our  ears  all  the  time  we  remained; 
repeating  it  over  and  over,  with  as  much  pride  and  joy,  as  a  mocking 
bird  will  exhibit  when  he  has  learned  a  new  sound. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  more  than  ever  struck,  with  what  I  have 
often  remarked  before,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Umhs  of  the  Indian 
women  of  California.  Though  for  haggardness  of  expression,  and 
ugliness  of  feature,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  a  band  of  Macbeth- 
ian  witches,  a  bronze  statute  of  Cleopatra  herself,  never  folded  more 
beautifully  rounded  arms  above  its  dusky  bosom,  or  poised  upon  its 
pedestal,  a  slenderer  ancle,  or  a  more  statuesque  foot,  than  those  which 
gleamed  from  beneath  the  dirty  blankets  of  these  wretched  creatures. 
There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  ihe  general  hideousness  of  their 
faces.  A  girl  of  sixteen  perhaps  ;  with  those  large,  magnificently  lus- 
trous, yet  at  the  same  time,  soft  eyes,  so  common  in  novels,  so  rare  in 
real  life,  had  shyly  glided,  like  a  dark,  beautiful  spirit  into  the  corner 
of  the  room.  A  fringe  of  silken  jet  swept  heavily  upward  from  her 
dusky  cheek,  athwart  which,  the  richest  color  came  and  went  like 
flashes  of  lightning.  Her  flexible  lips  curved  slightly  away  from  teeth 
like  strips  of  cocoa-nut  meat,  with  a  mocking  grace  infinitely  bewitch- 
ing. She  wore  a  cotton  chemise,  disgustingly  dirty,  I  must  confess, 
girt  about  her  slender  waist  with  a  crimson  handkerchief;  while  over 
her  night  black  hair,  carelessly  knotted  beneath  the  rounded  chin,  was 
a  purple  scarf  of  knotted  silk.  Her  whole  appearance  was  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  She  sat  upon  the  ground,  witli  her  pretty,  brown  fing- 
ers languidly  interlaced  above  her  knee  "  round  as  a  period,^'  (as  a  cer- 
tain American  poet  has  so  funnily  said  of  a  similar  limb  in  his  Diana,) 
and  smiled  up  into  my  face,  as  if  we  were  the  dearest  friends. 

I  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  this  wild-wood  Cleopatra;  and 
bored  F.  almost  beyond  endurance  with  exclamations  about  her  starry 
eyes,  her  chiselled  limbs,  and  her  beautiful  nut-brown  cheeks. 

I  happened  to  take  out  of  my  pocket  a  paper  of  pins  when  all  the 
women  begged  for  some  of  them.  This  lovely  child  still  remained 
silent  in  the  posture  of  exquisite  grace  which  she  had  so  unconsciously 
assumed,  but  nevertheless,  she  looked  as  pleased  as  any  of  them,  when 
I  gave  her  also  a  row  of  the  much  coveted  treasures.  But  I  found  I  had 
got  myself  into  business  ;  for  all  the  men  wanted  pins  too  ;  and  I  dis- 
tributed the  entire  contents  of  the  papers,  wliich  I  happened  to  have  in 
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my  pocket,  before  they  were  satisfied  ;  much  to  the  amusement  of  F., 
who  ^only  laughs  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my  absurd  interest  in 

these  poor  creatures.     But  you  know  M ,  I  always  did  "  take  "  to 

Indians ;  though  it  must  be  said,  that  those  who  bear  that  name  here, 
have  little  resemblance  to  the  glorious  forest  heroes  that  live  in  the 
Leather  Stocking  Tales ;  and  in  spite  of  my  desire  to  find  in  them 
something  poetical  and  interesting,  a  stern  regard  for  truth,  compels 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  the  dusky  beauty  above  described,  is  the  only 
even  moderately  pretty  squaw  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  Buckeye  Rancho  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  pushed  merrily  on  for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Rancho,  which  we 
expected  to  reach  about  sundown.  Will  you — can  you  believe  that 
we  got  lost  again  ?  Should  you  travel  over  this  road,  you  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  at  the  repetition  of  this  misfortune.  Two  miles  this 
side  of  Pleasant  Valley, — which  is  very  large, — there  is  a  wide,  bare 
plain  of  red  stones,  which  one  is  compelled  to  cross  in  ordei  to  reach 
it,  and  I  should  not  think  that  even  in  the  day  time  any  one  but  an  In- 
dian could  keep  the  trail  in  this  place.  It  was  here,  that  just  at  dark, 
we  probably  missed  the  path,  and  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  Val- 
ley at  the  opposite  side  of  an  extensive  grove  from  that  on  which  the 
Rancho  is  situated.  When  I  first  began  to  suspect  that  we  might  pos- 
sibly have  to  camp  out  another  night,  I  Caudleized  at  a  great  rate,  but 
when  it  became  a  fixed  fact,  that  such  was  our  fate,  I  was  instantly  as 
mute  and  patient  as  the  widow  Prettyman  when  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  venerated  woman  referred  to  above.  Indeed,  feeling  per- 
fectly well,  and  not  being  much  fatigued,  I  should  rather  have  enjoyed 

it,  had  not  F ,  poor  fellow,  been  so  grieved  ai  the  idea  of  my  going 

supperless  to  a  moss-stufl?ed  couch.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
coax  him  to  give  up  searching  for  the  Rancho ;  and  in  truth,  I 
should  think  that  we  rode  round  that  part  of  the  valley  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  for  more  than  two  hours,  trying  to  find  it. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  went  back  into  the  woods  and  camped  for 
the  night.  Our  bed  was  quite  comfortable,  and  my  saddle  made  an 
excellent  pillow.  Being  so  much  higher  in  the  mountains,  we  were  a 
little  chilly  ;  and  I  was  disturbed  two  or  three  times  by  a  distant  noise, 
which  I  have  since  been  told  was  the  growling  of  grizzly  bears,  that 
abounded  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  whole,  we  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  rose  at  sunrise,  feeling  perferctly  refreshed  and  well.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  we  were  eating  breakfast  at  Pleasant  Valley  Ranch, 
which  we  easily  discovered  by  daylight. 

Here  they  informed  us  that  "  we  had  escaped  a  great  marcy" — as 
old  Jim  used  to  say  in  relating  his  successful  run  from  a  wolf — inas- 
much a>3  the  "grizzlies"  had   not  devoured  us  during  the  night!     But 

seriously,  dear  M ,   my  heart  thrills  with  gratitude   to  the  Father, 

for  his  tender  care  of  us  during  that  journey,  which,  view  it  as  lightly 
as  we  may,  was  certainly  attended  with  some  danger. 

Notwithstanding  we  had  endured  so  much  fatigue,  I  felt  as  well,  as 
ever  I   did,  and  after  breakfast  insisted  upon   pursuing   our  journey, 

although  F anxiously  advised  me  to  defer  it  until  next  day.     But 

imagine  the  horror,  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  borosity,  of  remaining  for 
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twelve  mortal  hours  of  wakefulness,  in  a  filthy,  uncomfortable,  flea- 
haunted  shanty,  without  books  or  papers,  when  Rich  Bar, — easily 
attainable  before  night,  through  the  loveliest  scenery,  shining  in  the  yel- 
low splendor  of  an  autumnal  morning — lay  before  us!  /had  no  idea 
of  any  such  absurd  self-immolation.  So  we  again  started  on  our 
strange,  eventful  journey. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  the  majestic  solitudes 
through  which  we  passed ;  where  the  pine  trees  rise  so  grandly  in  their 
awful  height,  that  they  seem  looking  into  Heaven  itself.  Hardly  a 
living  thing  disturbed  this  solemnly  beautiful  wilderness.  Now  and  then 
a  tiny  lizard  glanced  in  and  out  among  the  mossy  roots  of  the  old 
trees,  or  a  golden  butterfly  flitted  languidly  from  blossom  to  blossom. 
Sometimes  a  saucy  little  squirrel  would  gleam  along  the  sombre  trunk 
of  some  ancient  oak,  or  a  bevy  of  quails,  with  their  pretty,  tufted  heads 
and  short,  quick  tread,  would  trip  athwart  our  path.  Two  or  three 
times,  in  the  radiant  distance,  we  descried  a  stately  deer,  which,  framed 
in  by  embowering  leaves,  and  motionless  as  a  tableau,  gazed  at  us 
for  a  moment  with  its  large,  limped  eyes,  then  bounded  away  with  the 
speed  of  light  into  the  evergreen  depths  of  those  glorious  old  woods. 

Sometimes  we  were  compelled  to  cross  broad  plains,  acres  in  extent, 
called  chaparrals,  covered  with  low  shrubs  which,  leafless  and  barkless, 
stand  like  vegetable  skeletons  along  the  dreary  waste.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a  weird  effect  these  eldritch  bushes  had  upon  my  mind. 
Of  a  ghastly  whiteness,  they  at  first  reminded  me  of  a  plantation  of 
antlers,  and  I  amused  myself  by  fancying  them  a  herd  of  crouching 
deer ;  but  they  grew  so  wan  and  ghastly,  that  I  began  to  look  forward 
^to  the  creeping  across  a  chaparal, — (it  is  no  easy  task  for  the  mules  to 
wind  through  them,)  with  almost  a  feeling  of  dread. 

But  what  a  lovely  sight  greeted  our  enchanted  eyes,  as  we  stopped  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  leading  into  Rich  Bar.  Deep 
in  the  shadowy  nooks  of  the  far  down  valleys,  like  wasted  jewels  dropped 
from  the  radiant  sky  above,  lay  half  a  dozen  blue-bosomed  lagoons,  glit- 
tering and  gleaming  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as  though  each  tiny 
wavelet  were  formed  of  rifted  diamonds.  It  was  worth  the  whole  wea- 
risome journey,  danger  from  Indians,  grizzly  bears,  sleeping  under  the 
stars,  and  all,  to  behold  this  beautiful  vision.  While  I  stood  breathless 
with  admiration,  a  singular  sound  and  an  exclamation  of  "  A  rattle- 
snake ! "  from  F — — ,  startled  me  into  common  sense  again.  I  gave 
one  look  at  the  reptile,  horribly  beautiful,  like  a  chain  of  living  opals, — 
as  it  cork-screwed  itself  into  that  peculiar  spiral,  which  it  is  compelled 
to  assume  in  order  to  make  an  attack,  and  then  fear  overcoming  curi- 
osity— although  I  had  never  seen  one  of  them  before — I  galloped  out  of 
its  vicinity,  as  fast  as  my  little  mule  could  carry  me. 

The  hill  leading  into  Rich  Bar  is  five  miles  long,  and  as  steep  as  you 
can  imagine.  Fancy  yourself  riding  for  this  distance,  along  the  edge 
of  a  frightful  precipice,  where  should  your  mule  make  a  misstep,  you 
would  bedashed  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  awful  ravine  below.  Every 
one  we  met  tried  to  discourage  us,  and  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  ride  down  it.  They  would  take  F- — ^  aside,  much  to  my 
amusement,  and  tell  hini  that  he  was  assuming  a  great  responsibility  in 
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allowing  me  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  I  however  msisted  upon 
going  on.  About  half  way  down,  we  came  to  a  level  spot  a  few  feet 
in  extent,  covered  with  sharp  slate-stones.  Here,  the  girth  of  my  sad- 
dle,— which  we  afterward  found  to  be  fastened  only  by  four  tacks, 
gave  way,  and  I  fell  over  the  right  side  striking  on  my  left  elbow. 
Strange  to  sa}^  I  was  not  in  the  least  hurt ;  and  again  my  heart  wept 
tearful  thanks  to  God ;  for  had  the  accident  happened  at  any  other  part 
of  the  hill,  I  must  have  been  dashed,  a  piece  of  shapeless  nothingness, 
into  the  dim  valleys  beneath. 

F soon  mended  the  saddle-girth,  I  mounted  my  darling  little 

mule,  and  rode  triumphantly  into  Rich  Bar,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Rich  Bar-ians  are  astonished  at  my  courage  in  daring  to  ride  down 
the  hill.  Many  of  the  miners  have  told  me  that  they  dismounted  seve- 
ral times  while  descending  it.  I  of  course  feel  very  vain  of  my  exploit, 
and  glorify  myself  accordingly ;  being  particularly  careful  all  the  time 
not  to  inform  my  admirers,  that  my  courage  was  the  result  of  the  know 
nothing,  fear  nothing  principle ;  for  I  was  certainly  ignorant,  until  I  had 
passed  them,  of  the  dangers  of  the  passage.  Another  thing  that  pre- 
vented my  dismounting,  was  the  apparently  utter  impossibility,  on  such 
a  steep  and  narrow  path  of  mounting  again.  Then  I  had  much  more 
confidence  in  my  mules'  power  of  picking  the  way  and  keeping  his 
footing  than  in  my  own.  It  is  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to  see 
these  cunning  creatures,  stepping  so  daintily  and  cautiously  among  the 
rocks.  Their  pretty  little  feet,  which  absolutely  do  not  look  larger 
than  a  silver  dollar,  seem  made  on  purpose  for  the  task.  They  are 
often  perfect  little  vixens  with  their  masters,  but  an  old  mountaineer 
who  has  riden  them  for  twenty  years,  told  me  that  he  never  knew  one 
to  be  skittish  with  a  woman.  The  intelligent  darlings  seem  to  know 
what  a  bundle  of  helplessness  they  are  carrying,  and. scorn  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

We  are  boarding  at  present  at  the  "  Empire, " — a  huge  shingle  pal- 
ace in  the  centre  of  Rich  Bar, — which  I  will  describe  in  my  next  letter. 

Pardon  dear  M the  excessive  egotism  of  this  letter ;  but  you  have 

often  flattered  me  by  saying  that  my  epistles  were  only  interesting,  when 
profusely  illuminated,  by  that  manuscriptal  decoration  represented  by 
a  great  I.  A  most  intense  love  of  the  ornament  myself,  makes  it  easy 
for  me  to  believe  you,  and  doubt  not  that  my  future  communications 
will  be  as  profusely  stained  with  it  as  even  you  could  desire. 


[Selected.] 

OTHER'S    LOVE. 


Sweet  is  the  image  of  the  brooding  dove ! 
Holy  as  heaven  a  mother's  tender  love  ! 
The  love  of  many  prayers  and  many  tears, 
Which  changes  not  with  dim  declining  years-— 
The  only  love  which  on  this  teeming  earth 
AekB  no  retiurn  for  passion's  way^atd  birth. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY      SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    SECOND. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

Kick  Bak,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River,  September  15, 1851. 

Dear  M. — I  believe  that  I  closed  my  last  letter  by  mforming  you 
that  I  was  safely  ensconced — after  all  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  my 
wearisome,  though  at  the  same  time,  delightful  journey — under  the 
magnificent  roof  of  the  ''  Empire,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  hotel  of 
the  place ;  not  hwi  that  nearly  every  other  shanty  on  the  Bar  claims 
the  same  grandiloquent  title.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  California 
herself  might  be  called  the  Hotel  State,  so  completely  is  she  inunda- 
ted with  taverns,  boarding-houses,  &c.  The  Empire  is  the  only  two- 
story  building  in  town,  and  absolutely  has  a  live  ''up-stairs."  Here 
you  will  find  two  or  three  glass  windows,  an  unknown  luxury  in  all 
the  other  dwellings.  It  is  built  of  planks  of  the  roughest  possible 
description;  the  roof,  of  course,  is  covered  with  canvas,  which  also 
forms  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  on  which  is  painted  in  immense 
capitals,  the  following  imposing  letters:  "the  empire!"  I  will  de- 
scribe, as  exactly  as  possible,  this  grand  establishment.  You  first 
enter  a  large  apartment,  level  with  the  street,  part  of  which  is  fitted 
up  as  a  bar-room,  with  that  eternal  crimson  calico,  which  flushes  the 
whole  social  life  of  the  ''  Golden  State,"  with  its  everlasting  red — in 
the  centre  of  a  fluted  mass  of  which,  gleams  a  really  elegant  mirror, 
set  off  by  a  back-ground  of  decanters,  cigar  vases  and  jars  of  bran- 
died  fruit ;  the  whole  forming  a  tout  ensemble  of  dazzling  splendor.  A 
table  covered  with  a  green  cloth, — upon  which  lies  a  pack  of  monte 
cards,  a  backgammon  board,  and  a  sickening  pile  of  "  yallow  kivered" 
literature, — with  several  uncomfortable  lookhig  benches,  complete  the 
furniture  of  this  most  important  portion  of  such  a  place  as  ''The 
Empire."  The  remainder  of  the  room  does  duty  as  a  shop;  where 
velveteen  and  leather,  flannel  shirts  and  calico  ditto — the  latter 
starched  to  an  appalling  state  of  stiffness — lie  cheek  by  jowl  with 
hams,  preserved  meats,  oysters  and  other  groceries,  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. From  the  bar-room  you  ascend  by  four  steps  into  the  parlor, 
the  floor  of  which  is  covered  by  a  straw  carpet.  This  room  contains 
quite  a  decent  looking-glass,  a  sofa  fourteen  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  painfully  suggestive  of  an  aching  back — of  course  covered 
with  red  calico,  (the  sofa,  not  the  back,) — a  round  table  with  a  green 
cloth,  six  cane-bottom  chairs,  red  calico  curtains,  a  cooking  stove,  arock- 
ing  chair,  and  a  woman  and  a  baby,  of  whom  more  anon — the  latter 
wearing  a  scarlet  frock,  to  match  the  sofa  and  curtains.  A  flight  of 
four  steps  leads  from  the  parlor  to  the  upper  story;  where,  on  each 
side  of  a  narrow  entry,  are  four  eight  feet  by  ten  bed-rooms,  the 
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floors  of  which  are  covered  by  straw  matting.  Here  your  eyes  are 
again  refreshed  with  a  glittering  vision  of  red  calico  curtains,  grace- 
fully festooned  above  wooden  windows,  picturesquely  lattice-like. 
These  tiny  chambers  are  furnished  with  little  tables  covered  with  oil- 
cloth, and  bedsteads  so  heavy  that  nothing  short  of  a  giant's  strength 
could  move  them.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  they  were  built,  piece 
by  piece,  on  the  spot  where  they  now  stand.  The  entire  building  is 
lined  with  purple  calico,  alternating  with  a  delicate  blue,  and  the  effect 
is  really  quite  pretty.  The  floors  are  so  very  uneven,  that  you  are 
always  ascending  a  hill  or  descending  into  a  valley.  The  doors  consist 
of  a  slight  frame,  covered  with  dark  blue  drilling,  and  are  hung  on 
hinges  of  leather.  As  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  I  leave  to  your 
vivid  imagination  to  picture  their  primitiveness,  merely  observing,  that 
nothing  was  ever  more  awkward  and  unworkmanlike  than  the  whole 
tenement.  It  is  just  such  a  piece  of  carpentering  as  a  child  two  years 
old,  gifted  with  the  strength  of  a  man,  would  produce,  if  it  wanted  to 
play  at  making  grown-up  houses.  And  yet  this  impertinent  apol- 
ogy for  a  house,  cost  its  original  owners  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollars.  This  will  not  be  quite  so  surprising,  when  I  inform  you  that 
at  the  time  it  was  built,  every  thing  had  to  be  packed  from  Marys- 
ville,  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents  a  pound.  Compare  this  with  the  price 
of  freight  on  the  railroads  at  home,  and  you  will  easily  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  immense  outlay  of  money  necessary  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials for  such  an  undertaking  at  Rich  Bar.  It  was  built  by  a 
company  of  gamblers,  as  a  residence  for  two  of  those  unfortunates, 
who  make  a  trade — a  thing  of  barter — of  the  holiest  passion,  when 
sanctified  by  love,  that  ever  thrills  the  wayward  heart  of  poor  human- 
ity. To  the  lasting  honor  of  miners  be  it  written,  the  speculation 
proved  a  decided  failure.  Yes!  these  thousand  men — many  of  whom 
had  been  for  years  absent  from  the  softening  amenities  of  female  so- 
ciety, and  the  sweet  restraining  influences  of  pure  womanhood— these 
husbands  of  fair  yoang  wives,  kneeling  daily  at  the  altars  of  their 
holy  homes,  to  pray  for  their  far-off  ones — these  sons  of  gray-haired 
mothers,  majestic  in  their  sanctified  old  age— these  brothers  of  vir- 
ginal sisters,  white  and  saint-like  as  the  lillies  of  their  own  gardens — 
looked  only  with  contempt  or  pity  upon  these,  oh,  so  earnestly  to  be 
compassionated  creatures  !  These  unhappy  members  of  a  class,  to 
one  of  which,  the  tenderest  words  that  Jesus  ever  spake,  were  utter- 
ed— left  in  a  few  weeks,  absolutely  driven  away  by  public  opinion. 
The  disappointed  gamblers  sold  the  house  to  its  present  proprietor 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  B ,  the  landlord  of  the  Empire,  was  a  western  farmer, 

who  with  his  wife  crossed  the  plains  about  two  years  ago.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival,  he  settled  at  a  mining  station,  where  he  remained 

until  last  spring,  when  he  removed  to  Rich  Bar.     Mrs.  B is  a 

gentle  and  amiable  looking  woman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
She  is  an  example  of  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  to  the  complexion  in 
crossing  the  plains,  hers  having  become,  through  exposure  at  that 
time,  of  a  dark  and  permanent  yellow,  anything  but  becoming.  I 
will  give  you  a  key  to  her  character  which  will  exhibit  it  better  than 
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weeks  of  description.  She  took  a  nursing  babe  of  eight  months  old, 
from  her  bosom,  and  left  it  with  two  other  children — almost  infants — 
to  cross  the  plains  in  search  of  gold !  When  I  arrived,  she  was  cooking 
supper  for  some  half-a-dozen  people,  while  her  really  pretty  boy,  who 
lay  kicking  furiously  in  his  champagne  basket  cradle,  and  screaming 
with  a  six  months'  old  baby  power,  had  that  day  completed  just  two 
weeks  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  The  inconvenience  which  she  suffered 
during  what  George  Sands  calls  ''  the  sublime  martyrdom  of  mater- 
nity," would  appal  the  wife  of  the  humblest  pauper  of  a  New  England 
village.  Another  woman,  also  from  the  west,  was  with  her  at  the  time 
of  her  infant's  birth,  but  scarcely  had  the  ''latest  found,"  gave  the 
first  characteristic  shriek  of  its  debut  upon  the  stage  of  life,  when 
this  person  was  herself  taken  seriously  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  her  own  cabin,  leaving  the  poor  exhausted  mother  entirely  alone  I 
Her  husband  lay  dangerously  sick  himself  at  the  time  and  of  course 
could  offer  her  no  assistance.  A  miner,  who  lived  in  the  house,  and 
boarded  himself,  carried  her  some  bread  and  tea  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  that  was  all  the  care  she  had.  Two  days  after  its  birth 
she  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  by  easy  stages  of  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  contrived  to  get  poor  baby  washed  and  dressed  after  a  fashion. 
He  is  an  astonishingly  large  and  strong  child,  holds  his  head  up  like  a 
six  mouther,  and  has  but  one  failing,  a  too  evident  and  officious  desire 
to  inform  everybody,  far  and  near,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day, 
that  his  lungs  are  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  condition; — a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  though  very  gratifying,  is  rather  incon- 
venient if  one  happens  to  be  particularly  sleepy. 

Beside  Mrs.  B ,  there  are  three  other  women  on  the  Bar.     One 

is  called  ''  The  Indiana  Girl,"  from  the  name  of  her  Pa's  hotel;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sweet  name  of  girl  seems  sadly  incon- 
gruous, when  applied  to  such  a  gigantic  piece  of  humanity.  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  see  her,  which  will  probably  not  be  gratified,  as  she 
leaves  in  a  few  days  for  the  valley.  But  at  any  rate  I  can  say  that 
I  have  heard  her.  The  far-off  roll  of  her  mighty  voice,  booming 
through  two  closed  doors  and  a  long  entry,  added  greatly  to  the 
severe  attack  of  nervous  headache,  under  which  I  was  suffering  when 
she  called.  This  gentle  creature — wears  the  thickest  kind  of  miners' 
boots,  and  has  the  dainty  habit  of  wiping  her  dishes  on  her  apron  ! 
Last  spring  she  walked  to  this  place,  and  packed  fifty  pounds  of  flour 
on  her  back  down  that  awful  hill — the  snow  being  five  feet  deep  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,  who  have  three  pretty  children  reside  in  a  log 

cabin  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  One  of  the  little  girls  was  in 
the  bar-room  to-day,  and  her  sweet  and  bird-like  voice,  brought  tear- 
fully and  yet  joyfully  to  my  memory,  ''  Tearsoul,"  '*  Leilie,"  and  ''  Lile 
Katie." 

*Mrs.  B. ,  who  is  as  small  as  the  "  Indiana  Girl "  is  large,  (in- 
deed, I  have  been  confidently  informed  that  she  weighs  but  sixty-eight 
pounds,)  keeps,  with  her  husband,  the  ''  Miners'  Home;  " — Mem — the 
lady  tends  bar.  "  Voila^^  my  dear,  the  female  population  of  my  new 
home — splendid  materials  for  social  parties  this  winter,  are  they  not  ? 


LAW     RE  YIE  W. 


t'^BSTRACT  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

[Decisions  were  not  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  month  of  Feburary.  We 
present,  however,  abstracts  of  a  few  of  the  previous  month,  which  were  omitted  in  our  last  num- 
ber for  want  of  space.] 

Cook  vs.  McChristian. — The  Homestead  Law.  This  was  an  action  of  eject- 
ment to  recover  a  tract  of  land  in  Sonoma  County. 

Patrick  McChristian  purchased  the  land  on  the  7th  October,  1850,  and  resided 
upon  it  with  his  family  till  recently,  when  he  sold  to  one  Campbell,  and  suddenly 
left  the  State,  abandoning  his  wife  and  children,  who  remained  living  on  the 
premises.  Campbell  afterwards  sold  to  Cook,  the  present  plaintiff.  Both  the 
latter,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  purchases,  knew  of  the  residence  and  occu- 
pation of  the  land  by  the  family  of  Patrick  McChristian.  The  suit  is  defended 
by  the  wife,  Maria  McChristian,  claiming  the  property  as  the  homestead  of  herself 
and  family : — 

"  The  decision  of  this  Court  must  turn  upon  the  construction  of  the  act  of  April  21st,  1851,  en- 
titled '  An  Act  to  exempt  the  Homestead  and  other  property  from  forced  sale  in  certain  cases.'' 
The  chief  points  taken,  are,  First.  That  the  act  of  Ajjril  21st  was  intended  to  operate  upon  prop- 
erty acquired  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  said  act — that  the  Legislature  may  prescribe  the  terms 
on  which  property  shall  be  acquired,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  disposition,  or  annex  conditions 
to  the  alienation  of  that  previously  acquired.  And  Second,  That  there  is  in  the  present  case  no 
sufficient  dedication,  or  setting  aside  of  the  property  in  controversy,  to  raise  the  presumption  of 
notice,  and  constitute  the  same  a  homestead. 

"  Sec.  14,  Art.  9,  of  the  Constitution,  after  providing  what  shall  be  considered  as  the  separate 
property  of  the  husband  and  wife,  provides  that  laws  shall  be  passed  more  clearly  defining  the 
rights  of  the  wife  to  her  separate  property,  as  well  as  to  that  held  in  common  with  her  husband — 
and  the  15th  Section  provides  that '  the  Legislature  shall  protect  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  homestead  and  other  property  of  all  heads  of  families.'  Here,  then,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Convention  which  framed  our  State  Constitution,  has  defined,  first — what  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  separate  property  of  the  husband  and  wife.  By  every  rule  of  construction,  every 
other  species  of  property  is  common,  or  may  be  made  so,  at  the  option  of  the  Legislature.  It  will 
not  be  doubted  that  tlie  Legislature  might  have  made  all  property  common,  and  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  in  defining  what  shall  be  considered  as  common  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  res- 
pective parties  in  relation  thereto,  or  exempting  certain  property  from  forced  sale,  having  been 
passed  in  obedience  to  a  mandatory  clause  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  retroactive 
operation.  It  would  hardly  be  said  that  our  statute  exempting  a  certain  amount  of  household 
furniture  from  execution,  did  not  operate  upon  property  acquired  before  its  passage.  The  only 
question  would  be  whether  the  debt  had  been  contracted  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  If, 
then,  the  law  can  in  one  instance  withdraw  the  property  previously  acquired,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  creditor,  why  not  in  the  present  case.  Again,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  properly  lies  in  the 
mouths  of  the  plaintiffs  to  complain  that  the  control  of  the  property  is  withdrawn  from  the  hus- 
band by  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  that  he  may  be  unable  in  many  cases,  from  the  stubborn 
and  wilful  refusal  of  his  wife  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  his  pecu- 
niary interest,  or  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  This  is  arguing  on  a  false  hypothesis,  and  the 
assumption  of  extreme  cases.  The  law  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  wife  will  yield  to  the 
husband,  and  obey  his  wishes  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare  and  happiness.  Their  interest  is 
joint,  and  it  may  be  well  assumed  that  she  will  defer  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  her  hus- 
band. To  argue  on  a  different  hypothesis  would  be  striking  directly  at  the  social  relations  of  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  the  institution  of  marriage  itself  This  might  be  a  very  proper  subject  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  plaintiffs  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
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knows  to  the  contrary,  as  firm  a  foundation,  as  that  which  many  are 
now  trying  to  fasten  upon  the  graduates  of  the  District  Court. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  written  the  above  for  the  sake  of  eliciting 
the  thoughts  of  thinking  men  on  a  subject  which  all  feel  to  be  of  in- 
tense interest.  We  commend  our  positions  to  the  thoughtful;  not 
to  the  rash,  the  prejudiced,  or  the  superstitious.  If  the  absolutists, 
alias  the  fogies  of  San  Francisco  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  evils 
of  the  present  law  are  not  overbalanced  by  its  good  effects,  let  them 
show  their  hands.  To  the  public  no  harm  will  accrue  from  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  question. 


[Selected.] 

01^    THE    DEATH    OF    MY    MOTHER, 


BT    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Dear  Mother!    thou  art  gone,  and  I, 

Tliy  eldest  well-beloved  son, 
"Was  not  thy  couch  of  suffering  by, 

Nor  gazed  thy  pallid  brow  upon — 
When  like  a  shadow,  dark  and  deep, 

Death's  angel  came  and  bore  away 
Thy  soul,  on  peaceful  wings  of  sleep, 

To  regions  of  eternal  dayl 

The  stern  decrees  of  God  are  just; 

But  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know 
That  they  liad  lain  thee  in  the  dust, 

Unbaptised  by  such  tears  as  flow 
In  torrents  from  these  filial  eyes — 

That  on  thy  ears  no  accents  fell. 
Welcome  as  music  from  the  skies, 

Of  him  thou  lovedst  so  long  and  well. 

I  came  and  stood  beside  thy  grave, 

Beside  the  cold  and  wintry  earth, 
Where  cold  winds  blow  and  tempests  rave, 

So  different  from  that  pleasant  hearth. 
Where,  in  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

The  fire-light  shed  a  warmer  glean). 
And  I  was  happy  all  the  while, 

As  in  a  boyhood's  morning  dream. 

I  stood  a  broken-hearted  man, 

Of  love  bereft,  with  hope  at  strife; 
Feeling  as  if  a  solemn  ban 

Descended,  pall-like,  on  my  life, 
And  there  were  nothing  left  between 

Inevitable  doom  and  me — 
Nothing  beyond  this  transient  scene. 

But  one  wide,  blank  Eternity! 
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BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    THIRD. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

EiCH  Bar,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  September  20, 1851. 

I  INTEND  to-day,  dear  M.,  to  be  as  disagreeably  statistical  and  as 
praiseworthily  matter-of-factish  as  the  most  dogged  utilitarian  could 
desire.-  I  shall  give  you  a  full,  true  and  particular  account  of  the 
discovery,  rise  and  progress  of  this  place,  with  a  religious  adherence 
to  dates,  which  will  rather  astonish  your  unmathematical  mind.  But 
let  me  first  describe  the  spot,  as  it  looked  to  my  wondering  and 
unaccustomed  eyes.  Kemember,  I  had  never  seen  a  mining  district 
before;  and  had  just  left  San  Francisco,  amid  whose  flashy-looking 
shops  and  showy  houses  the  most  of  my  time  had  been  spent,  since 
my  arrival  into  the  Golden  State.  Of  course,  to  me,  the  cou]^  (V(Buil 
of  Rich  Bar  was  charmingly  fresh  and  original.  Imagine  a  tiny 
valley,  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  length  and,  perhaps,  thirty  in 
width,  [it  was  measured  for  my  especial  information,]  apparently 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  hills,  almost  perpendicular,  draperied  to  their 
very  summits  with  beautiful  fir  trees;  the  blue-bosomed  ''Plumas," 
or  Feather  River  I  suppose  I  must  call  it,  undulating  along  their 
base,  and  you  have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  you  of  the  locale  of 
"Barra  Rica,"  as  the  Spaniards  so  prettily  term  it. 

In  almost  any  of  the  numerous  books  written  upon  California,  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  most  scientific  description  of  the 
origin  of  these  ''Bars."  I  must  acknowledge,  with  shame,  that  my 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  distressingly  vague.  I  could  never  appre- 
ciate the  poetry  or  the  humor,  of  making  one's  wrists  ache  by  knock- 
ing to  pieces  gloomy  looking  stones,  or  in  dirtying  one's  fingers  by 
analysing  soils,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fathom  the  osteology,  or  anat- 
omy of  our  beloved  earth;  though  my  heart  is  thrillingly  alive  to 
the  faintest  shade  of  color,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  styles  in  which 
she  delights  to  robe  her  ever-changeful  and  ever-beautiful  surface. 
In  my  unscientific  mind  the  formations  are  without  form  and  void; 
and  you  might  as  well  talk  Chinese  to  me,  as  to  embroider  your  con- 
versation with  the  terms  " horn-blende,"  " mica,"  "lime-stone,"  "  slate," 
"granite"  and  "quartz,"  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  enlighten  me  as 
to  their  merits.  The  dutiful  diligence  with  which  I  attended  course 
after  course  of  lectures  on  Geology  by  America's  greatest  illustrator 
of  that  subject,  arose  rather  from  my  affectionate  reverence  for  our 
beloved  Dr.  H.,  and  the  fascinating  charm  which  his  glorious  mind 
throws  round  every  subject  which  it  condescends  to  illuminate,  than 
to  any  interest  in  the  dry  science  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  most 
humiliating  consciousness  of  my  geological  deficiencies,  that  I  ofi'er 
you  the  only  explanation  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  those 
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most  learned  in  such  matters  here.  I  gather  from  their  remarks, 
that  these  bars  are  formed  by  deposits  of  earth,  rolling  down  from 
the  mountains,  crowding  the  river  aside  and  occupying  a  portion  of 
its  deserted  bed.  If  my  definition  is  unsatisfactory,  I  can  but  refer 
you  to  some  of  the  aforesaid  w^orks  upon  California. 

Through  the  middle  of  Rich  Bar  runs  the  street,  thickly  planted 
with  about  forty  tenements;  among  which  figure  round  tents,  square 
tents,  plank  hovels^  log  cabins,  &c.,^ — the  residences,  varying  in  ele- 
gance and  convenience  from  the  palatial  splendor  of  "The  Empire," 
down  to  a  ''local  habitation,"  formed  of  pine  boughs,  and  covered 
with  old  calico  shirts. 

To-day  I  visited  the  ''  Of&ce;"  the  only  one  on  the  river.  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  it  from  others,  as  well  as  from  F.,  that  I  really 
did  expect  something  extra.  When  I  entered  this  imposing  place, 
the  shock  to  my  optic  nerves  was  so  great  that  I  sank,  helplessly, 
upon  one  of  the  benches  which  ran,  divan-like,  the  whole  length  (ten 
feet!)  of  the  building,  and  laughed  till  I  cried.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  floor;  a  rude  nondescript  in  one  corner,  on  which  was  ranged  the 
medical  library,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  did  duty  as  a 
table.  The  shelves,  whicli  looked  like  sticks  snatched  hastily  from 
the  wood-pile  and  nailed  up  without  the  least  alteration,  contained 
quite  a  respectable  array  of  medicines.  The  white  canvas  window 
stared  everybody  in  the  face,  with  the  interesting  information  painted 
on  it,  in  perfect  grenadiers  of  capitals,  that  this  was  Dr. 's  office. 

At  my  loud  laugh,  (which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  noisy  enough 
to  give  the  whole  street  assurance  of  the  presence  of  a  woman,)  F. 
looked  shocked,  and  his  partner  looked  prussic  acid.  To  him,  (the 
partner,  I  mean,  he  hadn't  been  out  of  the  mines  for  years) — the 
*' Office"  was  a  thing  sacred  and  set  apart  for  an  almost  admiring 
worship.  It  was  a  beautiful,  architectural  ideal,  embodied  in  pine 
shingles  and  cotton  cloth.  Here,  he  literally  ''lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  his  being,"  his  bed  and  his  board.  With  an  admiration  of  the 
fine  arts,  truly  praiseworthy,  he  had  fondly  decorated  the  walls 
thereof  with  sundry  pictures  from  Godey,  Graham  and  Sartain's 
Magazines,  among  which,  fashion  plates  with  imaginary  monsters, 
sporting  miraculous  waists,  impossible  wrists  and  fabulous  feet, 
largely  predominated. 

During  my  call  at  the  office,  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  finders 
of  Rich  Bar — a  young  Georgian,  who  afterwards  gave  me  a  full 
description  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  its  discovery.  This  unfor- 
tunate had  not  spoken  to  a  woman  for  two  years;  and  in  the  elation 
of  his  heart  at  the  joyful  event,  he  rushed  out  and  invested  capital  in 
some  excellent  champaign,  which  I,  on  Willie's  principal  of  "  doing  in 
Turkey  as  the  Turkies  do,"  assisted  the  company  in  drinking  to  the 
honor  of  my  own  arrival.  I  mention  this,  as  an  instance,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  California  without  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  spirit ;  and  it  generally  appears  in  a  much  more  "questionable 
shape"  than  that  of  sparkling  wine.  Mr.  H.  informed  me,  that  on 
the  twentieth  of  July,  1850,  it  was  rumored  at  Nelson's  Creek — a 
mining  Station  situated  at  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather  River, 
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about  eighty  miles  from  Marysville — that  one  of  those  vague  "  Some- 
bodies " — a  near  relation  of  the  ''  They  Says  "■ — had  discovered  mines 
of  a  remarkable  richness  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  about  forty 
miles  from  the  first-mentioned  place.  Anxious  and  immediate  search 
was  made  for  "  Sombody,"  but,  as  our  western  brethren  say,  he 
"  wasn't  thar !  "  But  his  absence  could  not  deter  the  miners  when 
once  the  golden  rumor  had  been  set  afloat.  A  large  company  packed 
up  their  goods  and  chattels,  generally  consisting  of  a  pair  of  blankets, 
a  frying-pan,  some  flour,  salt  pork,  brandy,  pick-axe  and  shovel,  and 
started  for  the  new  Dorado.  They  "  traveled,  and  traveled,  and 
traveled,"  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  fairy  stories,  for  nearly  a  week 
in  every  possible  direction,  when  one  evening,  weary  and  discouraged, 
about  one  hundred  of  the  party  found  themselves  at  the  top  of  that 
famous  hill,  which  figures  so  largely  in  my  letters,  whence  the  river 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  Half  of  the  number  concluded  to  descend  the 
mountain  that  night,  the  remainder  stopping  on  the  summit  until  the 
next  morning.  On  arriving  at  Rich  Bar,  part  of  the  adventurers 
camped  there,  but  many  went  a  few  miles  further  down  the  river. 
The  next  morning  two  men  turned  over  a  large  stone,  beneath  which 
they  found  quite  a  sizable  piece  of  gold.  They  washed  a  small  pan- 
full  of  the  dirt,  and  obtained  from  it  two  himdred  and  fifty-six  dol- 
lars. Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  commenced  staking  off  the 
legal  amount  of  ground  allowed  to  each  person  for  mining  purposes ; 
and,  the  remainder  of  the  party  having  descended  the  hill,  before 
night  the  entire  bar  was  "  claimed."  In  a  fortnight  from  that  time, 
the  two  men  who  found  the  first  bit  of  gold  had  each  taken  out  six 
thousand  dollars.  Two  others  took  out  thirty-three  pounds  of  gold 
in  eight  hours;  which  is  the  best  day's  work  that  has  been  done  on 
this  branch  of  the  river;  the  largest  amount  ever  takeii  from  one 
pan-full  of  dirt  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  In  little  more  than  a 
week  after  its  discovery,  five  hundred  men  had  settled  upon  the  bar 
for  the  summer.^ — Such  is  the  wonderful  alacrity  with  which  a  mining 
town  is  built.  Soon  after  was  discovered  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river^ — about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from 
this  place — the  two  bars,  ''Smith"  and  ''Indian,"  both  very  rich; 
also  another,  lying  across  the  river,  just  opposite  Indian,  called 
"  Missouri  Bar."  There  are  several  more,  all  within  a  few  miles  of 
here,  called  "Frenchman's,"  "Taylor's,"  "Brown's,"  "The  Junc- 
tion," "Wyandott"  and  "Muggin's."  But  they  are  at  present  of 
little  importance  as  mining  stations. 

Those  who  worked  in  these  mines  during  the  fall  of  1850  were 
extremely  fortunate;  but,  alas!  the  Monte  fiend  ruined  hundreds! 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  fate  of  two  of  the  most  successful  of  these  gold 
hunters?  From  poor  men,  they  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  absolutely  rich.  Elated  with  their  good  fortune,  seized  with 
a  mania  for  Monte,  in  less  than  a  year,  these  unfortunates, — so  lately 
respectable  and  intelligent, — became  a  pair  of  drunken  gamblers. 
One  of  them  at  this  present  writing,  works  for  five  dollars  a  day  and 
boards  himself  out  of  that;  the  other  actually  suffers  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life, — a  too  common  result  of  scenes  in  the  mines. 
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There  were  but  few  that  dared  to  remain  in  the  mountains  during 
the  winter  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  the  snow;  of  which  at  that 
time  they  had  a  most  vague  idea.  I  have  been  told  that  in  these 
sheltered  valleys  it  seldom  falls  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot, 
and  disappears  almost  invariably  within  a  day  or  two.  Perhaps 
there  were  three  hundred  that  concluded  to  stay;  of  which  number, 
two-thirds  stopped  on  Smith's  Bar,  as  the  labor  of  mining  there  is 
much  easier  than  i|  is  here.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation, 
the  weather  was  delightful  until  about  the  middle  of  March;  it  then 
commenced  storming,  and  continued  to  snow  and  rain  incessantly  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  Supposing  that  the  rainy  season  had  passed, 
hundreds  had  arrived  on  the  river  during  the  previous  month.  The 
snow,  which  fell  several  feet  in  depth  on  the  mountains,  rendered  the 
trail  impassable  and  entirely  stopped  the  pack  trains ;  provisions  soon 
became  scarce,  and  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  men  were,  indeed, 
extreme.  Some  adventurous  spirits,  with  true  Yankee  hardihood, 
forced  their  way  through  the  snow  to  the  Frenchman's  ranch,  ^nd 
packed  flour  on  their  hacks,  for  more  than  forty  miles !  The  first  m^al 
that  arrived  sold  for  three  dollars  a  pound.  Many  subsisted  for  days 
on  nothing  but  barley,  which  is  kept  here  to  feed  the  pack-mules  on. 
One  unhappy  individual  who  could  not  obtain  even  a  little  barley,  for 
love  or  money,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days,  forced  his  way 
out  to  the  Spanish  rancho  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  his  arrival,  had  devoured  twenty-seven  biscuit  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  other  eatables,  and,  of  course,  drinkables  to 
match.  Don't  let  this  account  alarm  you.  There  is  no  danger  of 
another  famine  here.  They  tell  me  that  there  is  hardly  a  building  in 
the  place  that  has  not  food  enough  in  it  to  last  its  occupants  for  the 
next  two  years;  besides,  there  are  two  or  three  well-filled  groceries 
in  town. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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SONNET:     TO    A    FRIEND, 


BY    JAS.    RUSSEL    LOWELL. 


My  friend,  adown  Life's  valley,  hand  in  hand, 

With  grateful  change  of  grave,  and  merry  speech, 

Or  song,  our  hearts  unlocking  each  to  each, 

We'll  journey  onward  to  the  silent  land; 

And  when  stern  Death  shall  loose  that  loving  hand, 

Taking  in  his  cold  hand  a  hand  of  ours, 

The  one  shall  strew  the  other's  grave  with  flowers; 

Nor  shall  his- heart  a  moment  be  unmanned. 

My  friend  and  brother,  if  thou  goest  first. 

Wilt  thou  no  more  re-visit  me  below? 

Yea,  when  my  heart  seems  happy  causelessly, 

And  swells,  not  dreaming  why,  as  it  would  burst 

With  joy  unspeakable, — my  soul  shall  know 

That  thou,  unseen,  art  bending  o'er  me. 
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GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

BEING  SOME  REMARKS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  GEOLOGICAL  PEIENOitENA  AND  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE   RISING   OF  THE   LAND. 


Scientific  investigation  occupies  little  or  nor^^^pe  attention  of 
our  citizens.  It  has  no  devotees  here ; — none  S(^B^)letely  absorbed 
in  it,  that  they  do  not  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  main  chance.  And  we 
fear  that'uritil  some  immediate  and  practical  benefit  can  be  sofely 
anticipated  from  such  pursuits,  they  will  not  be  followed  with  much 
ardor  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  sec 
the  mineralogist  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  hammer  and  chisel  in 
hand,  digging  out  from  the  stubborn  rock,  primeval  Nature's  secrets; 
and  the  botanist  with  his  tin  case  rattling  at  his  side,  seeking  for  new 
gems  of  the  floral  wealth  of  the  land — not  to  form  into  a  boquet  for 
lady  fair— but  to  pull  into  pieces,  separate  into  pistils,  stamens  and 
petals,  or  to  press  them  to  tame  flatness  in  some  herbarium.  The 
only  explorer  in  the  field  is  the  miner,  prospecting  for  gold.  And 
though  at  times  some  beautiful  specimen  of  mineral  wealth  will 
attract  his  eye  for  a  moment,  and  arrest  his  steps,  he  soon  hurries  on, 
casting  aside  the  beautiful  and  the  rare,  for  he  is  possessed  only  with 
the  auri  sacra  fames. 

Scientific  investigation  is  always  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than 
to  the  student  himself.  He  seldom  applies  his  discoveries  to  any 
useful  purpose.  He  announces  them  to  the  world, — mere  trifling 
things  they  say; — singular,  to  be  sure; — very  curious,  it  is  true; — but 
of  no  use.  But  anon  some  practical  man,  without  any  learning  what- 
ever, applies  the  new  idea  to  some  practical  purpose, — and  confers  a 
blessing  on  the  world.  This  is  not  the  reward  of  the  student; — it  is 
not  his  aim ;  and  if  he  hears  for  a  moment  the  thunders  of  applause 
which  his  idea  has  won  for  another,  he  scarce  lifts  his  head  for  a 
moment^  and  then  in  abstraction  from  all  the  outside  world,  pursues 
his  investigation.  His  reward  was  in  the  result  of  his  labor — the 
discovery.     To  its  pecuniary  value,  he  never  gives  a  thought. 

We  have  none  of  these  students  here  now.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  them;  for  there  must  be  leisure,  freedom 
from  want,  long  study  and  a  great  disregard  of  wealth,  before  we 
can  look  for  them.  The  time  has  been  when  we  have  wandered  over 
hill  and  dale,  over  mountain  and  crag,  and  adown  dark  caves  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  read- 
ing in  the  everlasting  rocks  the  history  of  a  million  of  years,  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Creator  himself.  And  when  the  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  hills,  we  have  come  back  frcTm  a  day's  wandering, 
tired,  hungry,  torn  and  dirty,  without  one  pennyworth  of  gain  in 
pocket,  but  quite  contented,  nay  often  wild  with  delight,  with  some 
new  discovery,  some  new  page  in  our  history. 

Here  we  can  only  hope  to  catch  some  glances  as  we  pass;  to  make 
a  few  trifling  notes.  But  if  we  keep  each  of  us  records  of  what  we 
VOL.  I.  '29 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY      SHIRLEY. 

LETTER     FOURTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

EiCH  Bae,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  September  22, 1S51. 

There  has  been  quite  an  excitement  here  for  the  last  week,  on 
account  of  a  successful  amputation  having  been  performed  upon  the 
person  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  W.  As  I  happen  to  know 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  will  relate  them  to  you,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  frightful  accidents  to  which  the  gold-seekers  are  con- 
stantly liable  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  similar  ones  happen  very 
often.  W.  was  one  of  the  first  who  settled  on  this  river,  and  suffered 
extremely  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  during  the  last  winter.'  By 
steady  industry  in  his  laborious  vocation,  he  had  accumulated  about 
four  thousand  dollars.  He  was  thinking  seriously  of  returning  to 
Massachusetts  with  what  he  had  already  gained,  when  in  the  early 
part  of  last  May,  a  stone  unexpectedly  rolling  from  the  top  of  Smith's 
Hill,  on  the  side  of  which  he  was  mining — crushed  his  leg  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  Naturally  enough,  the  poor  fellow  shrank 
with  horror,  from  the  idea  of  an  amputation  here  in  the  mountains  ; 
it  seemed  absolutely  worse  than  death.  His  physician,  appreciating 
his  feelings  on  the  subject,  made  every  effort  to  save  his  shattered  limb  ; 
but,  truly,  the  fates  seemed  against  him.  An  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  which  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  erysipelas — a  common  complaint  in  the  mountains' — in  its 
most  virulent  form  ;  the  latter  disease  settling  in  the  fractured  leg, 
rendered  a  cure  utterly  hopeless.  His  sufferings  have  been  of  the 
most  intense  description.  Through  all  the  blossoming  spring,  and  a 
summer  as  golden  as  its  own  golden  self,  of  our  beautiful  California, 
he  has  languished  away  existence  in  a  miserable  cabin,  his  only 
nurses  men — some  of  them,  it  is  true,  kind  and  good — others  neg- 
lectful and  careless.  A  few  weeks  since,  F.  was  called  in  to  sec  him. 
He  decided  immediately  that  nothing  but  an  amputation  would  save 
him.  A  universal  outcry  against  it,  was  raised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  physicians  on  the  Bar.  They  agreed  en  masse,  that  he  could 
live  but  a  few  weeks,  unless  the  leg — now  a  mere  lump  of  disease — 
was  taken  off ;  at  the  same  time,  they  declared  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly expire  under  the  knife,  and  that  it  was  cruel  to  subject  him  to 
any  further  suffering.  You  can,  perhai)s,  imagine  F.'s  anxiety.  It 
was  a  great  responsibility  for  a  young  physician  to  take.  Should  the 
patient  die  during  the  operation,  F.'s  professional  reputation  would, 
of  course,  die  with  him.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  waive  all  selfish 
considerations,  and  give  W.  that  one  chance — feeble  as  it  seemed — 
for  his  life.  Thank  God,  the  result  was  most  triumphant  !  For 
several  days,  existence  hung  upon  a  mere  thread.     He  was  not  allow- 
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ed  to  speak  or  move,  and  was  fed  from  a  teaspoon — his  only  diet 
being  milk,  which  we  obtained  from  the  Spanish  Rancho,  sending 
twice  a  week  for  it.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  F.  decidedly 
refused  to  risk  an' operation  in  the  small  and  miserable  tent  in  which 
W.  had  languished  away  nearly  half  a  year,  and  he  was  removed  to 
the  "Empire,"  the  day  previous  to  the  amputation.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  tell  you  that  the  little  fortune,  to  accumulate  which  he 
suffered  so  much — is  now  nearly  exhausted.  Poor  fellow  !  the  phi- 
losophy and  cheerful  resignation,  with  which  he  has  endured  his 
terrible  martyrdom,  is  beautiful  to  behold.  My  heart  aches  as  I 
look  upon  his  young  face,  and  think  of  ''his  gentle,  dark-eyed  mother, 
weeping  lonely  at  the  North,"  for  her  far  away  and  suffering  son. 

As  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  our  poor  invalid,  yielding  myself  up  to 
a  world  of  dreamy  visionings,  suggested  by  the  musical  sweep  of  the 
pine  branch  which  I  waved  above  his  head,  and  the  rosy  sunset  flush- 
ing the  western  casement  with  its  soft  glory,  he  suddenly  opened  his 
languid  eyes  and  whispered,  ''the  Chileno  procession  is  returning; 
do  you  not  hear  it  ?  "     I  did  not  tell  him 

"  That  the  weary  sound,  and  the  heavy  breath, 

And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death, 

And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive  and  dank, 

Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank," 

had  already  informed  me  that  a  far  other  band  than  that  of  the 
noisy  South  Americans,  was  solemnly  marching  by.  It  was  the 
funeral  train  of  a  young  man  who  was  instantly  killed,  the  evening 
before,  by  falling  into  one  of  those  deep  pits,  sunk  for  mining  pur- 
poses, which  are  scattered  over  the  bar  in  almost  every  direction.  I 
rose  quietly  and  looked  from  the  window.  About  a  dozen  persons 
were  carrying  an  unpainted  coffin,  without  pall  or  bier  (the  place  of 
the  latter  being  supplied  by  ropes)  up  the  steep  hill  which  rises  be- 
hind the  Empire — on  the  toj^  of  which,  is  situated  the  burial  ground 
of  Rich  Bar.  The  bearers  were  all  neatly  and  cleanly  dressed  in  their 
miner's  costume;  which,  consisting  of  a  flannel  shirt, — almost  always 
of  a  dark  blue  color — pantaloons  with  the  boots  drawn  up  over  them, 
and  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed,  black  felt  hat^ — though  the  fashion 
of  the  latter  is  not  invariable — is  not,  simple  as  it  seems,  so  unpic- 
turesque  as  you  might,  perhaps,  imagine.  A  strange  horror  of  that 
lonely  mountain  grave-yard  came  over  me,  as  I  watched  the  little 
company  wending  wearily  up  to  the  solitary  spot.  The  "sweet  hab- 
itude of  being,"^ — not  that  I  fear  death,  but  that  I  love  life,  as,  for 
instance,  Charles  Lamb  loved  it, — makes  me  particularly  affect  a 
cheerful  burial-place,  I  know  that  it  is  dreadfully  unsentimental, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  my  last  home  in  the  heart  of  a  crowded 
city  ;  or  better  still,  in  one  of  those  social  homes  of  the  dead,  which 
the  Turks,  with  a  philosophy  so  beautiful  and  so  poetical,  make  their 
most  cheerful  resort.  Singularly  enough.  Christians  seem  to  delight 
in  rendering  death  particularly  hideous,  and  grave-yards  decidedly 
disagreeable.  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  "plant  the  latter  with  lau- 
rels, and  sprinkle  it  with  lilies."  I  would  wreath  "  Sleep's  pale 
brother"  so  thickly  with  roses,  that  even  those  rabid  moralists, 
VOL.  I.  35 
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who  tliiuk  that  it  makes  us  better,  to  paint  him  as  a  dreadful  fiend, 
instead  of  a  loving  friend — could  see  nothing  but  their  blushing 
radiance.  I  would  alter  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  coffin,  the 
shroud  and  the  bier  ;  particularly  the  first,  which,  as  Dickens  says, 
''  looks  like  a  high-shouldered  ghost,  with  its  hands  in  its  breeches 
pockets."  Why  should  we  endeavor  to  make  our  entrance  into  a 
glorious  immortality,  so  unutterably  ghastly  ?  Let  us  glide  into  the 
''fair  shadow  land"  through  a  ''gate  of  flowers,"  if  we  may  no 
longer,  as  in  the  majestic  olclen  time,  aspire  heavenward  on  the  wings 
of  perfumed  flame. 

How  oddly  do  life  and  death  jostle  each  other  in  this  strange  world 
of  ours  !  How  nearly  allied  are  smiles  and  tears  !  My  eyes  were 
yet  moist  from  the  egotistical  j)itie  de  moimeme  in  which  I  had  been 
indulging,  at  the  thought  of  sleeping  forever  amid  these  lonely  hills, 
which  in  a  few  years  must  return  to  their  primeval  solitude,  perchance 
never  again  to  be  awakened  by  the  voice  of  humanity — when  the 
Chileno  procession,  every  member  of  it  most  intensely  drunk,  really 
did  appear.  I  never  saw  anything  more  diverting  than  the  whole 
affair.  Of  course,  selon  regie,  I  ought  to  have  been  shocked  and 
horrified — to  have  shed  salt  tears,  and  have  uttered  melancholy  Jer- 
emiads over  their  miserable  degradation.  But  the  world  is  so  full  of 
platitudes,  my  dear,  that  I  think  you  will  easily  forgive  me  for  not 
boring  you  with  a  temperance  lecture,  and  will  good-naturedly  let 
me  have  my  laugh,  and  not  think  me  very  wicked  after  all. 

You  must  know  that  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Chile.  The  procession  got  up  in  honor  of  it,  consisted,  perhaps, 
of  twenty  men,  nearly  a  third  of  whom,  were  of  that  class  of  Yan- 
kees, who  are  particularly  noisy  and  particularly  conspicuous  in  all 
celebrations,  where  it  is  each  man's  most  onerous  duty,  to  get,  what 
is  technically  called  "  tight."  The  man  who  headed  the  procession 
was  a  complete  comic  poem  in  his  own  individual  self.  He  was  a 
person  of  Falstaffean  proportions  and  coloring  ;  and  if  a  brandy 
barrel  ever  does  "  come  alive,"  and,  donning  a  red  shirt  and  buck-skin 
trowsers,  betake  itself  to  pedestrianism,  it  will  look  more  like  my 
hero  than  anything  else  that  I  can  at  present  think  of.  With  that 
affectionateness  so  peculiar  to  people  when  they  arrive  at  the  senti- 
mental stage  of  intoxication — although  it  was  with  tlie  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  sustain  his  own  corporocity — he  was  tenderly 
trying  to  direct  the  zigzag  footsteps  of  his  companion,  a  little  with- 
ered-up,  weird-looking  Chileno.  Alas,  for  the  wickedness  of  human 
nature  !  The  latter,  whose  drunkenness  had  taken  a  Byronic  and 
misanthropical  turn,  rejected  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  these  deli- 
cate attentions.  Do  not  think  that  my  incarnated  brandy  cask  was  the 
only  one  of  the  party  "  who  did  unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  him ;"  for  the  entire  band  were  officiously  tendering  to  each  other 
the  same  good  Samaritan-like  assistance.  I  was  not  astonished  at 
the  Virginia  fence-like  style  of  tlieir  marching,  when  I  heard  a  de- 
scription of  the  feast  of  which  they  had  })artaken  a  few  hours  l)efore. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  stopped  into  the  tent  where  they  were  dining, 
said  that  the  board — really  board — was  arranged  with  a  bottle  of 
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claret  at  each  plate  ;  and  after  the  cloth- — metaphorically  speaking, 
I  mean,  for  table-linen  is  a  mere  myth  in  the  mines — was  removed, 
a  twenty-gallon  keg  of  brandy  was  placed  in  the  centre,  with  quart- 
dippers  gracefully  encirclhig  it,  that  each  one  might  help  himself  as 
he  pleased.  Can  you  wonder,  after  that,  that  every  man  vied  with 
his  neighbor  in  illustrating  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  ?  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  which  nation  was  the  most  gloriously  drunk  ;  but  this 
I  loill  say,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  partial  to  my  own  be- 
beloved  countrymen;  ''that  though  the  Chilenos  reeled  with  a  better 
grace,  the  Americans  did  it  more  naturally ! " 


AN    EVEIs^ING  SONG  AT    SEA. 


Sweet  night,  whence  sweeter  calm  doth  flow, 

Sweet  solitude  of  sea  and  sky : 

Made  sAveeter  far,  because  I  know 

That  thou  with  all  sweet  things  must  die  ; — 

For  beauty  fades  from  out  the  eye, 

And  love  itself  will  cease  to  be  ; 

As  summer  winds  from  tropic  shores, 

Die  on  the  smooth  unruffled  sea. 

Now,  Hesperus,  evening  star  of  love 
Flings  o'er  the  waves  a  lane  of  light ; 
And  constellations  from  above 
Gleam  out  like  di'mond  on  the  sight: 
And  phosphor,  glinting  silver-white 
From  out  the  deep  and  dimpled  sea, 
Looks  like  another  realm  of  stars 
In  Heaven's  inverted  canopy. 

Sweet  double  star  of  love  and  rest. 
That  usherest  in  the  hour  of  sleep ; 
I  watch  in  grief  thy  waning  crest 
Go  glimmering  down  the  dusky  deep. 
While  other  stars  their  vespers  keep. 
My  longing  thoughts  revert  to  thee, 
And  follow  up  thy  trail  of  light 
To  other  heavens  beyond  the  sea. 


[Selected.] 

TIME,    REAL    AND    IMAGINARY. 

AN  ALLEGORY.      BY  COLERIDGE. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 

(I  knew  not  where,  but  'twas  some  fairy  place,) 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread, 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 
A  sister  and  a  brother ! 
This  far  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face, 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind; 

For  he,  alas  !    is  blind ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  passed. 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last. 
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his  bachelor  arrangements  on  establishing  himself  and  wife  in  a  hand- 
some little  cottage  on  Kincon  Point.  He  declares  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be,  the  happiest  man  alive ;  and  I  know  of  no  cloud 
that  has  as  yet  dimmed  the  happiness  which  he  shares  with  the  char- 
ming Teressa. 

The  MORAL  of  my  story  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  ladies  can  never 
go  to  too  much  trouble  or  expense — in  a  reasonable  way — ^for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  their  minds  and  persons;  always  premising  that 
such  trouble  should  be  undergone  Avith  the  intent  of  pleasing  their 
lawful  spouses  alone; — and  in  the  second,  that  before  gentlemen  put 
their  wives  away  intending  to  seek  better,  they  should  be  very  sure  that 
the  jewels  they  are  in  search  of,  are  not  already  in  their  possession,  and 
only  want  polishing  to  make  them  shine  as  the  stars  of  the  heavens, 
that  please  the  eye  without  endangering  the  touch,  and  give  us  light 
without  the  possibility  of  our  singeing  our  noses  in  their  flames. 


A  POEM  ON  RECEIVING  A  LETTER  PROM  MY  MOTHER. 


Dear  Mother,  in  a  distant  land, 

My  heart  leaps  quick  to  see 
The  traces  of  that  tender  hand, 

Which  once  supported  me: 
When  round  tliy  neck  my  little  arms 

Were  flung  with  childish  glee, 
Or  when,  a  helplees  babe,  I  leaned 

On  thy  sustaining  knee. 

And  in  my  boyhood's  freshest  years, 

That  hand  was  still  my  stay ; 
And  when  my  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears, 

It  brushed  them  all  away; 
It  wiped  the  moisture  from  ray  brow, 

When  I  returned  from  play ; 
It  rested  lightlj^  on  my  head, 

Whene'er  I  knelt  to  pray. 

And  what  if  o'er  that  Ijoyish  brow, 

Which  then  was  smooth  and  fair, 
The  hand  of  Time  hath  written  now 

The  history  of  care! 
Shall  I  not  love  my  Mother's  hand, 

Which  smoothed  my  curling  hair, 
And  held  the  parted  locks  away, 

That  she  might  kiss  me  there? 

Yes!    Time  may  write  his  varied  lore 

On  this  pale  brow  of  mine, 
With  gathered  volumes  heap  it  o'er. 

For  every  page  a  line — 
But  yet  'twill  bear  two  burdens  more, 

Most  cheerily  I  opine, — 
The  pressure  of  thy  gentle  kiss, 

That  tender  hand  of  thine. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER     FIFTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

EiCH  Bab,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  September  22, 1851. 

It  seems  indeed  awful,  dear  M.,  to  be  compelled  to  announce  to 
you  the  death  of  one  of  the  four  women  forming  the  female  popula- 
tion of  this  Bar.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  poor  Mrs. 
B.,  who  died  of  peritonites,  (a  common  disease  in  this  place)  after 
an  illness  of  four  days  only.  Our  hostess  herself  heard  of  her  sick- 
ness but  two  days  since.  On  her  return  from  a  visit  which  she  had 
paid  to  the  invalid,  she  told  me  that  although  Mrs,  B.'s  family  did 
not  seem  alarmed  about  her,  in  her  opinion  she  would  survive  but  a 
few  hours.  Last  night  we  were  startled  by  the  frightful  news  of  her 
decease.  Confess,  that  without  being  very  egotistical,  the  death  one 
out  of  a  community  of  four  women,  might  well  alarm  the  remainder. 

Her  funeral  took  place  at  ten  this  morning.  The  family  reside  in 
a  log-cabin  at  the  head  of  the  Bar;  and,  although  it  had  no  window — 
all  the  light  admitted,  entering  through  an  aperature  where  there  will 
be  a  door  when  it  becomes  cold  enough  for  such  a  luxury — yet  I  am 
told,  and  can  easily  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  resi- 
dences in  the  place.  I  observed  it  particularly,  for  it  was  the  first 
log-cabin  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Everything  in  the  room,  though  of 
the  humblest  description,  was  exceedingly  clean  and  neat 

On  a  board,  supported  by  two  butter-tubs,  was  extended  the  body 
of  the  dead  woman,  covered  with  a  sheet  ;  by  its  side  stood  the  cof- 
fin of  unstained  pine,  lined  with  white  cambric.  You,  who  have 
alternately  laughed  and  scolded  at  my  provoking  and  inconvenient 
deficiency  in  the  power  of  observing,  will,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the 
minuteness  of  my  descriptions;  but  I  know  how  deeply  you  are  inte- 
rested in  everything  relating  to  California,  and  therefore  I  take  pains 
to  describe  things  exactly  as  I  see  them,  hoping  that  thus  you  will 
obtain  an  idea  of  life  in  the  mines,  as  it  is. 

The  bereaved  husband  held  in  his  arms  a  sickly  babe  ten  months 
old,  which  was  moaning  piteously  for  its  mother.  The  other  child,  a 
handsome,  bold-looking  little  girl  six  years  of  age,  was  running  gaily 
around  the  room,  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  great  bereavement. 
A  sickening  horror  came  over  me,  to  see  her  every  few  moments,  run 
up  to  her  dead  mother,  and  peep  laughingly  under  the  handkerchief, 
that  covered  her  moveless  face.  Poor  little  thing  I  It  was  evident 
that  her  baby-toilet  had  been  made  by  men  ;  she  had  on  a  new  calico 
dress,  which,  having  no  tucks  in  it,  trailed  to  the  floor,  and  gave  her 
a  most  singular  and  dwarf-womanly  appearance. 

About  twenty  men,  with  the  three  women  of  the  place,  had  assem- 
bled at  the  funeral.     An  extemjtore  prayer  was  made,  filled  with  all 
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the  peculiarities  usual  to  that  style  of  petition.  Ah  !  how  different 
from  the  soothing  verses  of  the  glorious  burial  service  of  the  church. 

As  the  procession  started  for  the  hill-side  grave-yard — a  dark  cloth 
cover,  borrowed  from  a  neighboring  monte-table,  was  flung  over  the 
coffin.  Do  not  think  that  I  mention  any  of  these  circumstances  in  a 
spirit  of  mockery  ;  far  from  it.  Every  observance,  usual  on  such 
occasions,  that  was  procurable,  surrounded  this  funeral.  All  the  gold 
on  Kich  Bar  could  do  no  more  ;  and  should  I  die  to-morrow,  I  should 
be  marshaled  to  my  mountain  grave  beneath  the  same  monte-table 
cover  pall,  which  shrouded  the  coffin  of  poor  Mrs.  B. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  how  painfully  the  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly were  shocked  by  the  sound  of  the  nails — there  being  no  screws 
at  any  of  the  shops — driven  with  a  hammer  into  the  coffin,  while 
closing  it.     It  seemed  as  if  it  7nust  disturb  the  pale  sleeper  within. 

To-day  I  called  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  It  is  a  canvas  house, 
containing  a  suite  of  three  ''apartments," — as  Dick  Swiveller  would 
say — which,  considering  that  they  were  all  on  the  ground-floor,  are 
kept  surprisingly  neat.  There  is  a  bar-room,  blushing  all  over  with 
red  calico,  a  dining-room,  kitchen  and  a  small  bed-closet.  The  little 
sixty-eight-pounder  woman  is  queen  of  the  establishment.  By  the 
way,  a  man  who  walked  home  with  us,  was  enthusiastic  in  her  praise. 
''  Magnificent  woman  that,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  my  husband  ;  ''  a 
wife  of  the  right  sort,  she  is.  Why,"  he  added,  absolutely  rising  into 
eloquence  as  he  spoke,  "she  earnt  her  old  7nan"  (said  individual 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  perhaps,)  ''nine  hundred  dollars  in  nine 
weeks,  clear  of  all  expenses,  by  washing  !  Such  women  ain't  com- 
mon, I  tell  you  ;  if  they  were,  a  man  might  marry,  and  make  money 
by  the  operation."  I  looked  at  this  person  with  somewhat  the  same 
kind  of  inverted  admiration,  wherewith  Leigh  Hunt  was  wont  to 
gaze  upon  that  friend  of  his,  "who  used  to  elevate  the  common-place 
to  a  pitch  of  the  sublime  ;"  and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  that, 
though  by  no  means  gloriously  arrayed,  I  was  a  mere  cumberer  of 
the  ground;  inasmuch  as  I  toiled  not,  neither  did  I  wash.  Alas  !  1 
hung  my  diminished  head  ;  particularly  when  I  remembered  the  eight 
dollars  a  dozen,  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the 
washing  of  linen-cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  while  in  San  Francisco. 
But  a  lucky  thought  came  into  my  mind.  As  all  men  cannot  be 
Napoleon  Bonapartes,  so  all  women  cannot  be  mangiers  ;  the  major- 
ity of  the  sex  must  be  satisfied  with  simply  being  mangled.  Re-as- 
sured by  this  idea,  I  determined  to  meekly  and  humbly  pay  the 
amount  per  dozen  required  to  enable  this  really  worthy  and  agreeable 
little  woman  "  to  lay  up  her  hundred  dollars  a  week,  clear  of  ex- 
penses." But  is  it  not  wonderful,  what  feminity  is  capable  of?  To 
look  at  the  tiny  hands  of  Mrs.  R.,  you  would  not  think  it  possiljle, 
that  they  could  wring  out  anything  larger  than  a  doll's  night-cap. 
But,  as  is  often  said,  nothing  is  strange  in  California.  I  have  known 
of  sacrifices,  requiring,  it  would  seem,  su})er-hnman  efforts,  made  by 
women  in  this  country,  who  at  home  were  nurtured  in  the  extreme  of 
elegance  and  delicacy. 

Mr.  B.  called  on  us  to-day  ^vith  little  Mary.     I  tried  to  make  her, 
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at  least,  look  sad,  as  I  talked  about  her  mother  ;  but  although  she 
had  seen  the  grave  closed  over  her  coffin — for  a  friend  of  her  father's 
had  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  burial — she  seemed  laughingly  in- 
different to  her  loss.  Being  myself  an  orphan,  my  heart  contracted 
painfully  at  her  careless  gaiety,  when  speaking  of  her  dead  parent, 
and  I  said  to  our  hostess,  '*  what  a  cold-blooded  little  wretch  it  is  Vl 
But  immediately  my  conscience  struck  me  with  remorse.  Poor  or- 
phaned one  !  Poor  bereaved  darling  !  Why  should  I  so  cruelly 
wish  to  darken  her  young  life  with  that  knowledge,  which  a  few  years 
experience  will  so  painfully  teach  her  ?  ''  All  my  mother  came  into 
my  eyes,"  as  I  bent  down  and  kissed  the  white  lids,  which  shrouded 
her  beautiful  dark  orbs  ;  and,  taking  her  fat  little  hand  in  mine,  I  led 
her  to  my  room,  where,  in  the  penitence  of  my  heart,  I  gave  her 
everything  that  she  desired.  The  little  chatterer  was  enchanted,  not 
having  had  any  new  playthings  for  a  long  while.  It  was  beautiful  to 
hear  her  pretty  exclamations  of  ecstasy,  at  the  sight  of  some  tiny  scent 
bottles,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  she  called  baby  decanters. 

Mr.  B.  intends,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  take  his  children  to  their  grand- 
mother, who  resides  somewhere  near  Marysville,  I  believe.  This  is  an 
awful  place  for  children  ;  and  nervous  mothers  would  ''  die  daily,"  if 
they  could  see  little  Mary  running  fearlessly  to  the  very  edge  of,  and 
looking  down  into  these  holes — many  of  them  sixty  feet  in  depth — 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold,  and  of  course 
left  open. 


SIESTA. 

BY     C.      E.      HAVENS. 

Hush  !    let  thy  step  be  still  as  death : 

Let  not  a  whisper  break  her  sleep ! 
Winged  odors  float  upon  her  breatli, 

As  perfumes  on  the  Indian  deep. 
Her  coral  lips,  just  parted,   keep 

Entrance  to  gates  of  pearl  within ; 
And  rosy  flushes  gently  creep 

Upon  her  cheek, — and  go  again. 

Up  from  her  bosom  comes  a  sigh ! 

Is  it  of  passion,  or  of  pain? 
Doth  love  upon  her  sad  heart  lie  ? 

Do  languid  dreams  oppress  her  brain? 
She  sighs,  and  sleeps,  and  sighs  again ; — 

Her  fringed  lids  in  sweet  repose  ; — 
A  tear  upon  her  cheek,  like  rain 

Or  dew  upon  the  summer  rose. 

Oh!   sleep;   sleep  on  in  perfect  grace! 

May  never  dream  disturb  thy  rest. 
Or  change  the  outline  of  thy  face 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow  pressed. 
All  breezes  from  the  sweet  south-west 

Blow  cool  upon  thy  marble  brow ! 
All  angels  guard  thy  virgin  nest, 

And  keep  thee  ever  calm — as  now. 
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THE    OLD    CIDER-MILL. 


"When  Fancy's  wild  mantle  is  over  me  cast, 
Waking  memories  sweet  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
I  run  to  the  mill  with  a  shout  and  a  bound — 
To  follow  the  sweep  in  its  swift  course  around; 
To  see  the  sweet  juice  from  the  huge  press  ooze  out, 
And  pick  up  the  apples  rolled  freely  about; 
Right  glad  to  exchange  the  school-room's  dull  drill, 
For  the  musical  creak  of  the  old  cider-mill. 

On  mild  Autumn  play-days  from  lessons  set  free, 
How  we  frolicked  and  gamboled  and  reveled  in  glee; 
No  fruit  was  so  sweet  as  the  fruit  we  found  there, 
Picked  from  huge  piles  of  apples  so  temptingly  rare ; 
No  nectar  that  mortals  or  gods  ever  saw, 
"Was  sweet  as  the  cider  we  sucked  through  a  straw  I 
Young  Bacchanals  gay,  with  a  right  hearty  will. 
We  sipped  the  sweet  juice  from  the  old  cider-mill ! 

Right  well  I  remember,  with  boyish  delight. 
How  we  gathered  around  the  old  fire-place  at  night, 
And  piled  up  the  fuel  still  higher  and  higher. 
Till  the  old  chimney  roared  like  a  volcanic  fire! 
Our  grandfather  old,  in  his  great  rocking  chair. 
Slowly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  bright,  ruddy  glare, 
Would  tell  of  the  "British"  and  old  Bunker  Hill, 
When  warmed  by  the  mug  from  the  old  cider-mill! 

In  wild  husking  frolics,  when  Autumn's  rich  store 
Of  bright  yellow  corn,  was  piled  up  on  the  floor  ; 
Where  rough  country  beau  sat  with  buxom  young  maid 
In  her  warm  woolen  dress  of  best  homespun  arrayed, — 
When  sturdy  old  farmers,  the  staid,  steady  folks, 
With  laughter  vociferous,  cracked  their  rough  jokes, 
A  shout  shook  the  barn  from  the  rafters  to  sill — 
As  the  "wine"  circled  round  from  the  old  cider-mill. 


TO     JEANNIE. 

BY     CAXTON. 


I  LIKE  thee,  Jeannie,  but  cannot  tell  the  feeling, 

Riding  triumphant  on  each  heart-wave's  swell; 
'Tis  holier  than  that  passion^  whose  appealing 

Hath  drawn  the  virgin  from  her  convent  cell. 
'Tis  purer  than  the  love  of  mart3^rs,  bleeding 

Immortal  glory,  in  each  crftnson  drop. 
'Tis  stronger  than  a  dying  patriot's,  pleading 

His  country's  cause,  upon  the  scaffold's  prop. 
'Tis  prouder  than  a  champion's,  who  folding 

The  laurel,  wreathes  it  to  a  victor's  crown ; 
'Tis  most  like  his,  who,  from  the  stars  beholding 

A  good  man's  life,  would  from  those  realms  come  down, 
And  by  his  side,  an  angel  standing  ever, 

A  sleepless  sentinel  to  ward  off  sin. 
Would  guard  on  earth  his  bright  career  forever — 

Thou  open  Heaven's  doors,  and  let  him  in. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BT     SHIRLEY, 

LETTER     SIXTH. 

ATRIPINTOTHEMINES. 

KiCH  Bak,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  September  80, 1851. 

I  THINK  that  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of  the  mournful  extent 
to  which  profanity  prevails  in  California.  You  know  that  at  home 
it  is  considered  vulgar  for  a  gentleman  to  swear  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
here,  it  is  absolutely  the  fashion,  and  that  people  who  never  uttered 
an  oath  in  their  lives  while  in  the  ''  States,"  now  "  clothe  themselves 
with  curses  as  with  a  garment."  Some  try  to  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  careless  habit,  into  which  they  have  glided  imper- 
ceptibly, from  having  been  compelled  to  associate  so  long  with  the 
vulgar  and  the  profane  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue,  which 
means  absolutely  nothing,  etc.  I  am  willing  to  believe  this,  and  to 
think  as  charitably  as  possible  of  many  persons  here,  who  have  un- 
consciously adopted  a  custom  which  I  know  they  abhor.  Whether 
there  is  more  profanity  in  the  mines  than  elsewhere,  I  know  not ;  but 
during  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  at  Rich  Bar,  I  have  heard 
more  of  it  than  in  all  my  life  before.  Of  course,  the  most  vulgar 
blackguard  will  abstain  from  swearing  in  the  presence  of  a  lady ;  but  in 
this  rag  and  card-board  house,  one  is  compelled  to  hear  the  most  sacred 
of  names  constantly  profaned  by  the  drinkers  and  gamblers  who  haunt 
the  bar-room  at  all  hours.  And  this  is  a  custom  which  the  gentle- 
manly and  quiet  proprietor,  much  as  he  evidently  dislikes  it,  cannot 
possibly  prevent. 

Some  of  these  expressions,  were  they  not  so  fearfully  blasphemous, 
would  be  grotesquely  sublime.  For  instance  ;  not  five  minutes  ago, 
I  heard  two  men  quarrelling  in  the  street,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
"  only  let  me  get  hold  of  your  beggarly  carcase  once,  and  I  will  use 
you  up  so  small  that  Grod  Almighty  himself  cannot  see  your  ghost .'" 

To  live  thus  in  constant  danger  of  being  hushed  to  one's  rosy  rest 
by  a  ghastly  lullaby  of  oaths,  is  revolting  in  the  extreme.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  is  infinitely  more  comfortable  during  the  winter 
season,  than  a  plank-house,  F.  has  concluded  to  build  a  log-cabin, 
where,  at  least,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  hear  the  solemn  names  of 
the  Father  and  the  dear  Master  so  mockingly  profaned. 

But  it  is  not  the  swearing  alone  which  disturbs  my  slumber.  There 
is  a  dreadful  flume,  the  machinery  of  which,  keeps  up  the  most  dis- 
mal moaning  and  shrieking  all  the  livelong  night — painfully  sugges- 
tive of  a  suffering  child.  But,  oh  dear  !  you  don't  know  what  that 
is,  do  you  ?  Now,  if  I  was  scientific,  I  would  give  you  such  a  vivid 
description  of  it,  that  you  would  see  a  pen  and  ink  flume  staring  at 
you  from  this  very  letter.  But  alas  !  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
are  in  a  state  of   melancholy  vagueness.     I  will  do  my  possible, 
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however,  in  the  way  of  explanation.  A  flume,  then,  is  an  immense 
trough,  which  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  river,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dam,  compels  it  to  run  in  another  channel,  leaving  the  vacated  bed 
of  the  stream  ready  for  mining  purposes. 

There  is  a  gigantic  project  now  on  the  tafis  of  fluming  the  entire 
river  for  many  miles,  commencing  a  little  above  Rich  Bar.  Some- 
times these  fluming  companies  are  eminently  successful  ;  at  others, 
their  operations  are  a  dead  failure. 

But  in  truth,  the  whole  mining  system  in  California  is  one  great 
gambling,  or  better,  perhaps — lottery  transaction.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  a  ''claim"  will  prove  valuable  or  not.  F.  has  inva- 
riably sunk  money  on  every  one  that  he  has  bought.  Of  course,  a 
man  who  works  a  ''claim"  himself,  is  more  likely — even  should  it 
turn  out  poor — "to  get  his  money  back,"  as  they  say — than  one  who, 
like  F.,  hires  it  done. 

A  few  weeks  since,  F.  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  "  claim," 
which  has  proved  utterly  worthless.  He  might  better  have  thrown 
his  money  into  the  river  than  to  have  bought  it  ;  and  yet  some  of 
the  most  experienced  miners  on  the  Bar,  thought  that  it  would 
^'pay." 

But  I  began  to  tell  you  about  the  different  noises  which  disturb 
my  peace  of  mind  by  day,  and  my  repose  of  body  by  night,  and  have 
gone  instead,  into  a  financial  disquisition  upon  mining  prospects.  Pray 
forgive  me,  even  though  I  confess  that  I  intend  some  day,  when  I 
feel  statistically  inclined,  to  bore  you  with  some  profound  remarks 
upon  the  claiming,  drifting,  sluicing,  ditching,  fluming  and  coyoting 
politics  of  the  "  diggins." 

But  to  return  to  my  sleep  murderers.  The  rolling  on  the  bowling 
alley  never  leaves  off  for  ten  consecutive  minutes  at  any  time  during 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  favorite  amusement  at  the 
mines  ;  and  the  only  difference  that  Sunday  makes,  is,  that  then  it 
never  leaves  off  for  one  minute. 

Besides  the  flume  and  the  bowling  alley,  there  is  an  inconsiderate 
dog,  which  will  bark  from  starry  eve  till  dewy  morn.  I  fancy  that 
he  has  a  wager  on  the  subject,  as  all  the  other  puppies  seem  bitten  by 
the  betting  mania. 

A  propos  of  dogs  ;  I  found  dear  old  Dake — the  noble  New  Found- 
land  which  H.  gave  us — looking  as  intensely  black,  and  as  grandly 
aristocratical  as  ever.  He  is  the  only  high-bred  dog  on  the  river. 
There  is  another  animal,  by  the  plebeian  name  of  John,  (what  a  name 
for  a  dog !)  really  a  handsome  creature,  which  looks  as  if  he  might 
have  a  faint  sprinkling  of  good  blood  in  his  veins.  Indeed,  I  have 
thought  it  possible  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a  bull-dog.  But 
he  always  barks  at  me — which  I  consider  as  proof  positive  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  low-born  mongrel.  To  be  sure,  his  master  says,  to  ex- 
cuse him,  that  he  never  saw  a  woman  before  ;  but  a  dog  of  any 
chivalry  would  have  recognized  the  gentler  sex,  even  if  it  was  the 
first  thne  that  he  had  been  blessed  with  the  sight. 

In  tlie  first  part  of  my  letter,  I  alluded  to  the  swearing  propen- 
sities of  the  Rich  Barians,     Those  of  course  would  shock  you  ;  but 
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though  you  hate  slang,  I  know  that  you  could  not  help  smiling  at 
some  of  their  bizarre  cant  phrazes. 

For  instance,  if  you  tell  a  Rich  Barian  anything  which  he  doubts, 
instead  of  simply  asking  you  if  it  is  true,  he  will  invariably  cock  his 
head  interrogatively,  and  almost  pathetically  address  you  with  the 
solemn  adjuration,  *'  Honest  Indian  ?"  Whether  this  phrase  is  a  slur 
or  a  compliment  to  the  aboriginees  of  this  country,  I  do  not  know. 

Again  ;  they  will  agree  to  a  proposal,  with  the  appropriate  words, 
"  Talk  enough  when  horses  fight  ! "  which  sentence  they  will  some- 
times slightly  vary  to  "  Talk  enough  between  gentlemen." 

If  they  wish  to  borrow  anything  of  you,  they  will  mildly  inquire 
if  you  have  it  ''  about  your  clothes "  As  an  illustration  ;  a  man 
asked  F.  the  other  day,  *'If  he  had  a  spare  pick-axe  about  his 
clothes."  And  F.  himself  gravely  inquired  of  me  this  evening  at 
the  dinner-table,  if  I  had  "  a  j>ickh  about  my  clothes." 

If  they  ask  a  man  an  embarrassing  question,  or  in  any  way  have 
placed  him  in  an  equivocal  position,  they  will  triumphantly  declare 
that  they  have  ''  got  the  dead-wood  on  him."  And  they  are  everlast- 
ingly "going  narry  cent"  on  those  of  whose  credit  they  are  doubt- 
ful. There  are  many  others  which  may  be  common  enough  every 
where,  but  as  I  never  happened  to  hear  them  before,  they  have  for 
me  all  the  freshness  of  originality.  You  know  that  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  pet  rages,  to  trace  cant  phrases  to  their  origin  ;  but 
most  of  those  in  vogue  here,  would,  I  verily  believe,  puzzle  Home 
Tooke  himself. 


VOL.    II. 


DEATH. 


Death  is  a  phantom,  dreaded  by  the  weak, 

Scorned  by  the  foolish,  reverenced  by  the  wise, 

Whose  kingdom  is  the  world,  whose  mandates  speak 
To  ev'ry  living  thing  beneath  the  skies. 

Death  is  an  heritage,  and  an  estate 

All  men  may  claim  with  undisputed  right, 
Whose  mystic  title  bears  the  fatal  date 
'  When  Eden's  glories  sank  in  gloomy  night. 

Death  is  a  terror  only  unto  those 

Who  fear  to  look  the  specter  in  the  face ; 

His  form,  when  shunned,  more  huge  with  horror  grows. 
And  cowards  shriek,  and  fly  from  its  embrace. 

Death  is  a  mockery  to  the  scoffer's  mind, 

A  thing  all  meaningless — and  not  imtil 
The  monster's  icy  arms  are  round  him  twined, 

He  feels  it  has  a  mission  to  fulfill. 

Death  to  the  wise,  0!  what  is  he  to  such? 

No  ghastly  skeleton  with  clanking  bones — 
But  a  bright  spirit,  whose  eleptric  touch 

Thrill's  the  heart's  chords  with  Heaven's  augelic  tones. 
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dropped  down  the  river  to  our  first  anchorage.  A  day  or  two  of 
delay,  while  waiting  for  a  favorable  breeze,  was  spent  in  surveying  the 
harbor,  correct  maps  whereof  were  obtained  by  our  surveyors.  The 
bar  was  then  crossed  in  safety  and  in  eight  days  thereafter  the  Samuel 
Roberts  was  once  more  svvinging  at  her  anchors  in  the  beautiful  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco.  We  here  learned  of  the  failure  of  Simmons, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  and  of  course  of  the  loss  of  all  our  little  capital ;  and 
finding  themselves  placed  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  want  of 
funds  on  one  hand,  and  abandonment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  on 
the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  contractors  soon  involved 
themselves  in  hopeless  difficulties.  Their  report  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  brisk  emigration  immediately  followed  its  publication.  But 
to  those  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  the  Company  looked  to 
carry  it  on,  while  the  former  had  neither  funds  nor  credit  whereon  to 
base  their  operations.  The  consequence  is  soon  told.  Congress  pas- 
sed the  famous  Land  Law  of  Oregon  just  after  the  return  of  the  Expe- 
dition ;  one  clause  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Companies  or  non- 
residents to  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of  speculation.  Consequently 
no  patent  could  ever  issue  to  us,  and  the  stock  vanished  at  once.  The 
loss  of  one  vessel  loaded  with  piles,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  detention  of 
another,  coupled  with  a  fall  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  piles, 
soon  overwhelmed  the  Contractors  with  debt.  An  assignment  was 
the  result, — and  within  five  months  from  the  sailing  of  the  Samuel 
Roberts,  not  a  man  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Expedition  was 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  Umpqua  country. 


A    LOVE    SONG, 

BY     C.      E.      H. 


Dear  lady :  empress  of  my  heart  ; 

Oh !  passing  fair ;  oh  !  passing  sweet : 
I  watch  tliy  crimson  flashes  dart 

Like  red  auroras  through  the  heat. 
Oil!  lift  those  drooping  lids,  and  let 

The  starry  light  fall  faint  and  dim ; 
I  tremble,  now  our  eyes  have  met, 

And  1  have  "touched  thy  garment's  rim." 

Pillow  my  head  upoTi  thy  breast, 

And  I  will  gaze  into  thine  eyes, 
That  I  may  see  thy  love  confessed 

Like  trembling  stars  in  evening  skies. 
Thy  heart  is  beating  loud  and  fast, 

I  feel  it  pulse  against  my  cheek: 
Oh!  happy  hour  that  cannot  last; 

Oh !  sweet,  sweet  lips  that  dare  not  speak. 

Oh!  love,  thy  kisses  fall  like  rain 

Upon  my  barren  lips ;  thy  breath 
Is  summer  incense,  and  my  brain 

Reels  wild  and  giddy  unto  death. 
Clasp  me  still  closer  to  thy  heart, 

And  bathe  me  with  those  tears  divine. 
Oh!  never,  never  shall  wc  part. 

Sweet,  blushing  rose,  and  jewel  mine. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY     S  HIRLEY. 

LETTER    SEVENTH. 

A     TUIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

From  our  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  7, 1S51. 

You  will  perchance  be  surprised,  dear  M.,  to  receive  a  letter  from 
me  dated  Indian,  instead  of  Rich  Bar  ;  but  as  many  of  F's  most  in- 
timate friends  reside  at  this  settlement,  he  concluded  to  build  his  log 
cabin  here. 

Solemn  council  was  held  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  "  Dame 
Shirely "  to  her  new  home.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  she  had 
better  mount  her  fat  mule  and  ride  over  the  hill,  as  all  agreed  that  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  cross  the  logs  and 
jump  the  rocks,  which  would  bar  her  way  by  the  water-passage.  But 
that  obstinate  little  personage,  who  has  always  been  haunted  with  a 
passionate  desire  to  do  every  thing  which  people  said  she  could  not  do, 
made  up  her  wilful  mind  immediately  to  go  by  the  river.  Behold  then, 
the  "  Dame"  on  her  winding  way,  escorted  by  a  deputation  of  Indian 
Barian's,  which  had  come  up  for  that  important  purpose. 

It  is  impossible,  my  sister,  for  any  power  of  language  over  which  / 
have  command,  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  wild  grandeur  and 
the  awful  magnificence  of  the  scenery  in  this  vicinity.  This  Fork  of 
the  Feather  river,  comes  down  very  much  "  as  the  water  does  at  Lo- 
dore  ;"  now  gliding  along  with  a  liquid  measure,  like  a  river  in  a  dream, 
and  anon  bursting  into  a  thousand  glittering  foam-beads  over  the  huge 
rocks,  which  rise  dark,  solemn  and  weird-like,  in  its  midst.  The  cros- 
sings are  formed  of  logs,  often  moss-grown.  Only  think  how  charm- 
ingly picturesque,  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  costly  masonry,  or  carpen- 
try of  the  bridges  at  home.  At  every  step  gold  diggers  or  their  ope- 
rations greet  your  vision.  Sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dam  ;  some- 
times in  that  of  a  river,  turned  slightly  from  its  channel,  to  aid 
the  indefatigable  gold  hunters  in  their  mining  projects.  Now,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  you  will  see  a  long-tom, — a  huge  machine  invented  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  ore  from  its  native  element  ;  or  a  man 
busily  engaged  in  working  a  rocker, — a  much  smaller  and  simpler  ma- 
chine, used  for  the  same  object  ;  or  more  primitive  still,  some  solitary 
prospecter,  with  a  pan  of  dirt  in  his  hands,  which  he  is  carefully  wash- 
ing at  the  water's  edge,  to  see  if  he  can  "get  the  color,"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically phrased,  which  means  literally  the  smallest  particle  of  gold. 

As  we  approached  Indian  Bar,  the  path  led  several  times  fearfully 
near  deep  holes,  from  which  the  laborers  were  gathering  their  yellow 
harvest;  and  "Dame  Shirley's"  small  head  swam  dizzily  as  she  crept 
shudderingly  by. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention,  as  my  new  home  came 
in  view,  was  the  blended  blue,  red  and  white  of  the  American  banner, 
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undulating  like  a  many-colored  snake  amid  the  lofty  verdure  of  the 
cedars  which  garland  the  brown  brow  of  the  hill  behind  our  cabin. 
This  flag  was  suspended  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  by  a  patriotic 
sailor,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  to  which  he  attached  it, 
cutting  away  the  branches  as  he  descended,  until  it  stood  among  its 
stately  brethren,  a  beautiful  moss-wreathed  Liberty  pole,  flinging  to 
the  face  of  Heaven  the  glad  colors  of  the  Eree. 

When  I  attempt,  dear  M.,  to  describe  one  of  these  spots  to  you,  I 
regret  more  than  ever,  the  ill-health  of  my  childhood,  which  prevented 
my  obtaining  any  degree  of  excellence  in  sketching  from  Nature.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  interruption  to  my  artistic  education,  I  might, 
with  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  give  you  the  place  and 
its  surroundings.  But  alas  !  my  feeble  pen  will  convey  to  you  a  very 
faint  idea  of  its  savage  beauty. 

This  bar  is  so  small,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  tents  and 
cabins  scattered  over  it  can  amount  to  a  dozen  ;  there  are,  however, 
twenty  in  all,  including  those  formed  of  calico  shirts  and  pine  boughs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  diflferent  tenements, 
the  entire  level  is  covered  with  mining  holes,  on  the  edges  of  which 
lie  the  immense  piles  of  dirt  and  stones  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  excavations.  There  is  a  deep  pit  in  front  of  our  cabin  and 
another  at  the  side  of  it;  though  they  are  not  worked,  as  when  "  pros- 
pected," they  did  not  ''  yield  the  color." 

Not  a  spot  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen  on  this  place  ;  but  the  glorious 
hills  rising  on  every  side  vested  in  fohage  of  living  green,  make  am- 
ple amends  for  the  sterility  of  the  tiny  level  upon  which  we  camp. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  infinitely  more  charming  than  that  of  Kich 
Bar.  The  river  in  hue  of  a  vivid  emerald — as  if  it  reflected  the  hue 
of  the  fir  trees  above, — bordered  with  a  band  of  dark  red,  caused  by 
the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  different  sluices,  ditches, 
long-toms,  etc.,  which  meander  from  the  hill  just  back  of  the  Bar, 
wanders  musically  along.  Across  the  river  and  in  front  of  us, 
rises  nearly  perpendicularly,  a  group  of  mountains,  the  summits  of 
which  are  broken  into  many  beautifully  cut  conical  and  pyramidal 
peaks.  At  the  foot  and  left  of  these  emhiences,  and  a  little  below 
our  Bar,  lies  Missouri  Bar,  which  is  reached  from  this  spot  by  a  log 
bridge.  Around  the  latter,  the  river  curves  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
and  singularly  enough,  the  mountain  rising  behind  this  bend  in  the 
stream,  outlines  itself  against  the  lustrous  lleaven,  in  a  shape  as  exact 
and  perfect  as  the  moon  herself  in  her  first  quarter.  Within  one  horn 
of  this  crescent,  the  water  is  a  mass  of  foam  sparkles,  and  it  plays 
upon  the  rocks  which  line  its  bed  an  everlasting  dirge  suggestive  of 
the  *'  grand  forever"  of  the  ocean. 

At  present  the  sun  does  not  condescend  to  shine  upon  Indian  Bar 
at  all,  and  the  old  settlers  tell  me  that  he  will  not  smile  upon  us  for 
the  next  three  months;  but  he  nestles  lovingly  in  patches  of  golden 
glory,  all  along  the  brows  of  the  different  hills  around  us,  and  now 
and  then  stoops  to  kiss  the  topmost  wave  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  las  Plumas. 

The  first  artificial  elegance  which  attracts  your  vision,  is  a  large  rag 
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shanty,  roofed,  however,  with  a  rude  kind  of  shingles,  over  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  painted  in  red  capitals,  (''to  what  base  uses  do  we 
come  at  last,")  the  name  of  the  great  Humboldt  spelt  without  the  d. 
This  is  the  only  hotel  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  there  is  a  really  excellent 
bowling  alley  attached  to  it,  and  the  bar-room  has  a  floor  upon  which 
the  miners  can  dance,  and,  above  all,  a  cook  who  can  play  the  violin, 
it  is  very  popular.  But  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  swaggering 
air  of  some  of  the  drinkers,  reminds  us  that  it  is  no  place  for  a  lady, 
so  we  will  pass  through  the  dining  room  and  emerging  at  the  kitchen, 
in  a  step  or  two  reach  our  log  cabin.  Enter  my  dear;  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  ;  besides,  we  could  not  keep  you  out  if  we  would,  as 
there  is  not  even  a  latch  on  the  canvas  door,  though  we  really  intend 
in  a  day  or  two  to  have  a  hook  put  on  to  it. 

The  room  into  which  we  have  just  entered  is  about  twenty  feet 
square.  It  is  lined  over  the  top  with  white  cotton  cloth,  the  breadths 
of  which  being  sewed  together  only  in  spots,  stretch  gracefully  apart 
in  many  places,  giving  one  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  shingles  above. 
The  sides  are  hung  with  a  gaudy  chintz,  which  I  consider  a  perfect 
marvel  of  calico  printing.  The  artist  seems  to  have  exhausted  him- 
self on  roses  ;  from  the  largest  cabbage,  down  to  the  tiniest  Burgundy, 
he  has  arranged  them  in  every  possible  variety  of  wreath,  garland, 
boquet,  and  single  flower  ;  they  are  of  all  stages  of  growth,  from  ear- 
lies  bud-hood  up  to  the  ravishing  beauty  of  the  "  last  rose  of  summer." 
Nor  has  he  confined  himself  to  the  colors  usually  worn  by  this  lovely 
plant;  but,  with  the  daring  of  a  great  genius  soaring  above  nature, 
worshiping  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real,  he  has  painted  them  brown, 
purple,  green,  black  and  blue.  It  would  need  a  floral  catalogue  to 
give  you  the  names  of  all  the  varieties  which  bloom  upon  the  calico ; 
but,  judging  by  the  shapes — which  really  are  much  like  the  originals — • 
I  can  swear  to  moss  roses,  Burgundies,  York  and  Lancaster,  tea  roses, 
and  multifloras. 

A  curtain  of  the  above  described  chintz,  (I  shall  hem  it  at  the 
first  opportunity),  divides  off  a  portion  of  the  room,  behind 'which 
stands  a  bedstead  that  in  ponderosity  leaves  the  Empire  couches  far 
behind.  But  before  I  attempt  the  furniture  let  me  finish  describing 
the  cabin  itself. 

The  fireplace  is  built  of  stones  and  mud,  the  chimney  finished  off  with 
alternate  layers  of  rough  sticks  and  this  same  rude  mortar  ;  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  it  is  built  inside,  as  it  was  thought  that  arrange- 
ment would  make  the  room  more  comfortable  ;  and  you  may  imagine 
the  queer  appearance  of  this  unfinished  pile  of  stones,  mud  and  sticks. 
The  mantle-piece^ — remember  that  on  this  portion  of  a  great  building, 
some  artists,  by  their  exquisite  workmanship,  have  become  world  re- 
nowned— is  formed  of  a  beam  of  wood,  covered  with  strips  of  tin 
procured  from  cans,  upon  which  still  remain  in  black  hieroglyphics,  the 
names  of  the  different  eatables  which  they  formerly  contained.  Two 
smooth  stones — how  delightfully  primitive — do  duty  as  fire-dogs.  I 
suppose  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  civil  to  call  a  hole  two  feet 
square  in  one  side  of  the  room,  a  window,  although  it  is  as  yet  guiltless 
of  glass.     F.  tried  to  coax  the  proprietor  of  the  Empire  to  let  him 
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have  a  window  from  that  pine  and  canvas  palace;  but  he  of  course 
declined,  as  to  part  with  it  would  really  inconvenience  himself ;  so  F. 
has  sent  to  Marysville  for  some  glass,  though  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  snow  will  render  the  trail  impassible  for  mules  before  we  can 
get  it.  In  this  case,  we  shall  tack  up  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
should  it  chance  at  any  time  to  be  very  cold,  hang  a  blanket  before 
the  opening.  At  present  the  weather  is  so  mild  that  it  is  pleasanter 
as  it  is,  though  we  have  a  fire  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  more, 
however,  for  luxury  than  because  we  really  need  it.  For  my  part,  I 
almost  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  glass,  for  you  will 
perhaps  remember  that  it  was  a  pet  habit  of  mine,  in  my  own  room, 
to  sit  by  a  great  fire  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  my  window  open. 

One  of  our  friends  had  nailed  up  an  immense  quantity  of  unhemmed 
cotton  cloth — very  coarse — in  front  of  this  opening,  and  as  he  evident- 
ly prided  himself  upon  the  elegant  style  in  which  he  had  arranged  the 
drapery,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  take  it  down,  and  suspend  in  its  place 
some  pretty  blue  linen  curtains  which  I  had  brought  from  the  valley. 
My  toilet  table  is  formed  of  a  trunk  elevated  upon  two  claret  cases,  • 
and  by  draping  it  with  some  more  of  the  blue  linen  neatly  fringed,  it 
really  will  look  quite  handsome,  and  when  I  have  placed  upon  it  my 
rosewood  work-box,  a  large  cushion  of  crimson  brocade,  some  Chinese 
ornaments  of  exquisitely  carved  ivory,  aud  two  or  three  Bohemian 
glass  cologne  stands,  it  would  not  disgrace  a  lady's  chamber  at  home. 

Tne  looking-glass  is  one  of  those  which  come  in  paper  cases  for 
doll's  houses ;  how  different  from  the  full  length  Psyches  so  almost  in- 
dispensible  to  a  dressing-room  in  the  States. 

The  wash-stand  is  another  trunk  covered  with  a  towel,  upon  which 
you  will  see  for  bowl,  a  large  vegetable  dish,  for  ewer,  a  common  sized 
dining  pitcher;  near  this,  upon  a  small  cask,  is  placed  a  pail,  which 
is  daily  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  I  brought  with  me  from 
Marysville  a  handsome  carpet,  a  hair  mattrass,  pillows,  a  profusion  of 
bed  linen,  quilts,  blankets,  towels,  &c.,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  oddity 
of  most  of  my  furniture,  I  am  in  reality  as  thoroughly  comfortable 
here  as  I  could  be  in  the  most  elegant  palace. 

We  have  four  chairs  which  were  brought  from  the  Empire.  I  seri- 
ously proposed  having  three-legged  stools;  with  my  usual  desire  for 
symmetry  I  thought  that  they  would  be  more  in  keeping;  but  as  I 
was  told  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them  made, 
I  was  fain  to  put  up  with  mere  chairs;  so  you  see  that  even  in  the 
land  of  gold  itself,  one  cannot  have  everything  that  she  desires.  An 
ingenious  individual  in  the  neighborhood,  blessed  with  a  large  bump 
for  mechanics  and  good  nature,  made  me  a  sort  of  wide  bench,  which 
covered  with  a  neat  plaid,  looks  quite  sofa-like.  A  little  pine  table 
with  oil-cloth  tacked  over  the  top  of  it,  stands  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  upon  which  are  arranged  the  chess  and  cribbage  boards.  There 
is  a  larger  one  for  dining  purposes,  and  as  unpainted  pine  has  always 
a  most  dreary  look,  R  went  every  where  in  search  of  oil-cloth  for  it, 
but  there  was  none  on  any  of  the  bars;  at  last  ''  Ned,"  the  Humboldt 
Paganini,  remembered  two  old  monte  table  covers,  which  had  been 
thrown  aside  as  useless.     I  received  them  thankfully,  and  with  my 
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planning  and  Ned's  mechanical  genius,  we  patched  up  qdite  a  respec- 
table covering  ;  to  be  sure,  the  ragged  condition  of  the  primitive 
material,  compelled  us  to  have  at  one  end  an  extra  border,  but  that 
only  agreeably  relieved  the  monotony.  I  must  mention  that  the  floor 
is  so  uneven  that  no  article  of  furniture  gifted  with  four  legs  pretends 
to  stand  upon  but  three  at  once,  so  that  the  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  re- 
mind you  constantly  of  a  dog  with  a  sore  foot. 

At  each  end  of  the  mantle-piece  is  arranged  a  candlestick,  not, 
much  to  my  regret,  a  block  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it, 
but  a  real  brittania-ware  candlestick;  the  space  between  is  gaily  orna- 
mented with  F.'s  meerschaum,  several  styles  of  clay  pipes,  cigars, 
cigaritos,  and  every  procurable  variety  of  tobacco  ;  for  you  know  the 
aforesaid  individual  is  a  perfect  devotee  of  the  Indian  weed.  If  I 
should  give  you  a  month  of  Sundays  you  would  never  guess  what  we 
use  in  heu  of  a  book-case,  so  I  will  put  you  out  of  your  misery  by  in- 
forming you  instantly  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  candle- 
box,  which  contains  the  library,  consisting  of  a  bible  and  prayer-book, 
Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lowell's  Fable  for 
Critics,  Walton's  Complete  Angler  and  some  Spanish  books — sjDiritual 
instead  of  material  lights,  you  see. 

There,  my  dainty  Lady  Molly,  I  have  given  you,  I  fear,  a  weari- 
somely minute  description  of  my  new  home.  How  would  you  like  to 
winter  in  such  an  abode  ?  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  newspapers, 
no  churches,  lectures,  concerts  or  theaters ;  no  fresh  books,  no  shop- 
ping, calling  nor  gossiping  little  tea-drinkings ;  no  parties,  no  balls,  no 
picnics,  no  tableaux,  no  charades,  no  latest  fashions,  no  daily  mail, 
(we  have  an  express  once  a  month,)  no  promenades,  no  rides  nor 
drives  ;  no  vegetables  but  potatoes  and  onions,  no  milk,  no  eggs,  no 
nothing  ?  Now  I  expect  to  be  very  happy  here.  This  strange,  odd 
life,  fascinates  me.  As  for  churches,  "  the  groves  were  God's  first 
temples,"  "  and  for  the  strength  of  the  hills,  the  Swiss  mountains  bless 
him  ; "  and  as  to  books,  I  read  Shakespeare,  David,  Spencer,  Paul, 
Coleridge,  Burns  and  Shelley  which  are  never  old.  In  good  sooth  I 
fancy  that  nature  intended  me  for  an  Arab  or  some  other  Nomadic 
barbarian,  and  by  mistake  my  soul  got  packed  up  in  a  christianized 
set  of  bones  and  muscles.  How  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  content  my- 
self to  live  in  a  decent,  proper,  well-behaved  house,  where  toilet 
tables  are  toilet  tables,  and  not  an  ingenious  combination  of  trunk 
and  claret  cases,  where  lanterns  are  not  broken  bottles,  book  cases  not 
candle  boxes,  and  trunks  not  wash-stands,  but  every  article  of  furni- 
ture, instead  of  being  a  make-shift,  is  its  own  useful  and  elegantly  fin- 
ished self.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  however,  when  too  much 
appalled  at  the  hum-drumish  prospect,  I  console  myself  with  the  beau- 
tiful promises,  "  that  sufiicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and 
"  as  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  and  trust  that  when  it  is 
again  my  lot  to  live  amid  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  civilization  , 
that  I  shall  endure  them  with  becoming  philosophy  and  fortitude. 
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As  the  Heavens  are  blue  above  me,  as  beneath,  the  Earth  is  green ; 
As  the  future  lies  before  me,  granary  of  wealth  unseen ; 

Here,  upon  this  spot  I  swear  it,  ye  that  spin  and  ye  that  toil, 
God  will  work  a  great  deliv'rance,  and  your  enemies  despoil. 

Faintly  from  the  daAvning  distance,  dying  in  the  airy  vast, 
Do  I  catch  the  strains  of  music,  swelling  onward  in  a  blast ; 

And  the  strains  shall  still  grow  loiider,  and  the  echoes  shall  increase, 
Ushering  in  the  Morn  of  Glory,  and  the  perfect  Age  of  Peace. 

Age  of  Peace,  and  Morn  of  Glory : — Truth  and  Justice  shall  prevail, 
All  the  enemies  of  Freedom  utterly  will  faint  and  fail ; 

And  the  shackles  of  the  bondsman  in  a  moment  shall  be  riven. 
By  the  flaming  sword  of  Justice,  wielded  by  the  God  of  Heaven. 

Broken  hearts  and  stricken  spirits ;  creatures  of  a  dumb  despair, 
Poverty's  beleaguered  children,  callous  to  corroding  care ; 

Eise,  and  gird  your  souls  with  patience,  let  your  faith  wax  high  and  strong, 
And  through  suffering  and  through  sorrow,  listen  to  the  Bugle  Song. 

Lo !  its  echoes  dying,  dying,  down  the  mystic  vale  of  Time, 
Tell  us  that  the  sword  shall  cease  to  be  an  instrument  of  crime ; 

And  the  drum  shall  be  unbeaten,  and  the  trumpet  be  unblown, 
Ev'ry  symbol  of  destruction  shall  at  last  be  overthrown ; 

And  the  banner  of  our  Union,  emblem  of  the  reign  of  Love, 
Shall  be  hoisted  o'er  the  ramparts,  overshadowed  by  the  Dove. 

Ev'ry  morn  the  Sun  of  Glory,  springing  from  its  couch  of  rest, 
Shall  arise  and  shine  upon  a  people,  happy,  wise  and  blest ; 

"While  the  busy  hum  of  millions,  echoing  from  pole  to  pole, 
Shall  be  free  from  any  discord,  jarring  on  the  human  soul. 

Then  the  net  of  solid  iron,  woven  all  around  the  Earth, 
Shall  be  as  the  written  symbol,  "  Charity  has  had  its  birth ; " 

Charity,  which  does  to  others  as  you'd  have  them  do  to  you, 
Binding  man  to  solid  manhood,  linking  triie  heart  unto  true. 

Then  the  quick  electric  fluid,  pulsing  down  its  lines  of  wire, 
Shall  an  angel  be  of  mercy  speeding  on  the  soul's  desire. 

And  a  common  purpose  moving  millions  as  a  single  man, 
Crown  the  earth  with  freedom,  placing  petty  tyrants  under  ban. 

All  the  fields  shall  teem  with  plenty,  rij)pling  with  the  golden  grain, 
Scythe  and  sickle  doing  dut}?^  on  the  world's  broad  harvest  plain ; 

Scythe  and  sickle  ever  reaping  banded  piles  of  swelling  sheaves. 
Freighting  all  the  barns  with  plenty,  famine  skulking  through  the  eaves. 

Listen  to  the  blowing  breezes,  hark  the  magic  music  flow, — 
Music  surging  through  the  breezes,  as  they  musically  blow. 

O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  flowers, 
Blowing  by  a  thousand  brooklets,  breathing  in  a  thousand  bowers. 

Ho!  ye  workers;  Ho!  ye  toilers;  bare  your  brawny  arms  anew! 
Drive  the  plough  and  sound  the  anvil,  brush  away  the  morning  dew ; 

Onward  to  the  promised  Canaan,  forward  with  the  march  of  Time ! 
Golden  gates  shall  open  to  you,  and  the  world  shall  reach  its  prime. 
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BY      S  II I  U  L  E  Y  . 

LETTER    EIGHTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

Fkom  ottr  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  20, 1851. 

Having  seen  me,  dear  M.,  safely  enthroned  in  my  beautiful  log  palace, 
with  its  center  walls  all  tapestried  with  moss,  perhaps  you  would  like 
a  description  of  the  coronation  dumer  ! 

You  must  know  that  "Ned,"  the  Paganini  of  the  Humboldt, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  almost  a  historic  :  or  better,  perhaps,  naval  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  he  was  cook  on  board  of  the  Somers,  when  her 
captain  performed  his  little  tragedy,  to  the  horror  of  an  entire  nation,) 
had  been  in  such  a  state  of  ecstacy  ever  since  he  had  heard  of  the 

promised  advent  of  Mrs. ,  that  his  proprietors,  as  Ned  grandly 

calls  them,  had  serious  fears  of  being  compelled  to  straight  jacket  him. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Ned,  *'  when  the  queen  (with  Ned  as  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  '  a  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  queen,  until  a 
queen  be  by,'  and  I  am  the  only  petticoated  astonishment  on  this  Bar) 
arrives,  she  will  appreciate  my  culinary  efforts.  It  is  really  discour- 
aging, sir,  after  I  have  exhausted  my  skill  in  preparing  a  dish,  to  see 
the  gentlemen  devour  it  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  though  it  had 
been  cooked  by  a  mere  bungler  in  our  art!  " 

When  we  entered  our  new  home,  we  found  the  cloth — it  was  a  piece 
left  of  that  which  lined  the  room  overhead — already  laid.  As  it  was 
unhemmed  and  somewhat  tattered  at  the  ends,  an  imaginative  mind 
might  fancy  it  fringed  on  purpose,  though  like  the  poor  little  "  Mar- 
chioness," with  her  orange  peel  and  water,  one  "  would  have  to  make 
believe  very  hard."  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  wide  enough  for  the 
table,  and  a  dashing  border  of  white  pine  banded  each  side  of  it. 
Ned  had  invested  an  unknown  quantity  of  gold-dust  in  a  yard  of  dia- 
per— awfully  coarse — which,  divided  into  four  pieces,  and  fringed,  to 
match  the  table  cloth,  he  had  placed  napkin-wise  in  the  tumblers.  He 
had  evidently  ransacked  the  whole  Bar  to  gets  viands  wherewith  to 
decorate  the  various  dishes,  which  were  as  follows — 

First  Course — Oyster  Soup. 

Second  Course — Fried  Salmon,  caught  from  the  river. 

Third  Course — Roast  Beef  and  Boiled  Ham. 

Fourth  Course — Fried  Oysters. 

Vegetables — Potatoes  and  Onions.     • 

Pastry — Mince  Pie,  and  Pudding,  made  without  eggs  or  milk. 

Desert — Madeira  Nuts  and  Raisins. 

Wines — Claret  and  Champagne. 

Coffee. 

I  found  that  Ned  had  not  overrated  his  powers  ;  the  dinner,  when 
one  considers  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  really  excel- 
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lent.  The  soup  was  truly  a  great  work  of  art  ;  the  fried  oysters 
dreamily  delicious;  and  as  to  the  coffee,  Ned  must  have  got  the  receipt 
for  making  it  from  the  very  angel  who  gave  the  beverage  to  Mahomet, 
to  restore  that  individual's  decayed  moisture. 

Ned  himself  waited,  dressed  in  a  bran  new  flannel  shirt  and  calico 
ditto,  his  hair — he  is  a  light  mulatto — frizzled  to  the  most  intense 
degree  of  corkscrewity,  and  a  benign  and  self-satisfied  smile  irradiating 
his  face,  such  as  should  illumine  the  features  of  a  great  artist,  when  he 
knows  that  he  has  achieved  something,  the  memory  of  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  In  truth  he  needed  but  white  kid 
gloves,  to  have  been  worthy  of  standing  behind  the  chair  of  Count 
D'Orsay  himself.  So  grand  was  his  air,  so  ceremonious  his  every 
motion,  that  we  forgot  we  were  living  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  forgot  that  our  home  was  a  log  cabin  of  mere  primitive 
rudeness  ;  forgot  that  we  were  sitting  at  a  rough  pine  table,  covered 
with  a  ragged  piece  of  four  cent  cotton  cloth,  eating  soup  with  iron 
spoons  ! 

I  wish,  my  funny  little  Molly,  that  you  could  have  been  here,  clair- 
voyantly.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  just  touched  with  that  fine  and 
almost  imperceptible  perfume  of  the  ludicrous,  in  which  you  especially 
delight.  There  are  a  thousand  minute  shreds  of  the  absurd,  which  my 
duller  sense  overlooks,  but  which  never  can  hope  to  escape  your  mirth 
loving  vision. 

Ned  really  plays  beautifully  on  the  violin.  There  is  a  white  man 
by  the  name  of  "  Chock,"  who  generally  accompanies  him.  Of  course, 
true  daughter  of  Eve  that  you  are,  you  will  wish  to  know  ''  right  off" 
what  ''  Chock's  "  other  name  is.  Young  woman,  I  am  ashamed  of  you! 
Who  ever  asks  for  the  other  name  of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal,  of 
Homer?  Suffice  it  that  he  is  ''Chock"  by  himself,  "Chock"  and 
assistant  violinist  to  Paganini  Yattal  Ned. 

Ned  and  one  of  his  musical  cronies,  a  white  man,  gave  me  a  sere- 
nade the  other  evening.  As  it  was  quite  cold,  P.  made  them  come 
Inside  the  cabin.  It  was  the  richest  thing  possible,  to  see  the  patron- 
izing, and  yet  serene  manner,  with  which  Ned  directed  his  companion 
what  marches,  preludes,  etc.,  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  that  pro- 
found culinary  and  musical  critic,  ''Dame  Shirley." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ned's  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  quite  so 
correct,  as  his  taste  in  cooking  and  violin  playing.  This  morning  a 
gentle  knock  at  my  door,  was  followed  by  that  polite  person,  bearing 
in  triumph  a  small  waiter,  purloined  from  the  Humboldt,  on  which 
stood  in  state,  festooned  with  tumblers,  a  gaudy  pitcher,  which  would 
have  thrown  "  Tearsoul"  and  "  Lelie  "  into  ecstasies  of  delight.  It 
was  almost  as  wonderful  a  specimen  of  art  as  my  chintz  hanging.  The 
ground-work  is  pure  white,  upon  which  in  bas  relief  are  executed  two 
diabolical  looking  bandits,  appallingly  bcwhiskered  and  mustached  ; 
dressed  in  red  coats,  yellow  pantaloons,  green  boots,  orange  colored 
caps,  with  brown  feathers  in  them,  and  sky-blue  bows  and  arrows — 
each  of  the  fascinating  vagabonds  is  attended  by  a  bird  of  paradise 
colored  dog,  with  a  crimson  tail  waggingly  depicted.  They  are  em- 
bowered beneath  a  morning-glory  vine,  evidently  a  species  of  the  con- 
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volvulus  unknown  m  America,  as  each  one  of  its  pink  leaves  springing 
from  purple  stems,  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  bandit's  head. 

Ned  could  not  have  admired  it  more,  if  it  had  been  a  jar  of  richest 
porcelain  or  the  rare  Etruscan  vase,  and  when  I  gently  suggested  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  rob  the  bar-room  of  so  elegant  an  ornament,  answered, 

''  Miners  can't  appreciate  a  handsome  pitcher,  any  more  than  they 
can  good  cooking,  and  Mrs. will  please  to  keep  it." 

Alas!  I  would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  humblest  brown  jug,  for 
that  really  has  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  and  besides  it  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  my  cabin.  However,  that  good  creature  looked 
upon  the  miraculous  vegetable,  the  fabulous  quadrupeds,  and  the  im- 
possible bipeds,  with  so  much  pride,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
him  that  the  pitcher  was  a  fright,  but  graciously  accepting  it,  I  hid  it 
out  of  sight  as  quick  as  possible,  on  the  trunk  washstand,  behind  the 
curtain. 

We  breakfast  at  nine,  and  dine  at  six,  with  a  dish  of  soup  at  noon 
for  luncheon.  Do  not  think  we  fare  as  sumptuously  every  day,  as  we 
did  at  the  coronation  dinner.  By  no  means  ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
"will  probably  be  many  weeks  during  the  season,  that  we  shall  have 
neither  onions,  potatoes  nor  fresh  meat.  It  is  feared  that  the  former 
will  not  keep  through  the  whole  winter,  and  the  rancheros  cannot  at 
all  times  drive  in  cattle  for  butchering,  on  account  of  the  expected  snow. 

Ned  is  not  the  only  distinguished  person  residing  on  this  Bar.  There 
is  a  man  camping  here,  who  was  one  of  Colonel  Fremont's  guides  during 
his  travels  through  California.  He  is  fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps,  and 
speaks  several  languages  to  perfection.  As  he  has  been  a  wanderer 
for  many  years,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Crow 
Indians,  his  adventures  are  extremely  interesting.  He  chills  the 
blood  of  the  green  young  miner,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 
war  and  subjugation,  congregate  around  him  by  the  cold  blooded  man- 
ner in  which  he  relates  the  Indian  fights  that  he  has  been  engaged  in. 

There  is  quite  a  band  of  this  wild  people  herding  a  few  miles  below 
us  ;  and  soon  after  my  arrival  it  was  confidently  affirmed  and  believed 
by  many,  that  they  were  about  to  make  a  murderous  attack  upon  the 
miners.  This  man  who  can  make  himself  understood  in  almost  any 
language,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  all  Indians,  went  to 
see  them,  and  told  them  that  such  an  attempt  would  result  in  their 
own  certain  destruction.  They  said  ''  that  they  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  ;  that  the  Americans  were  like  the  grass  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  Indians  fewer  than  the  flowers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada." 

Among  other  oddities,  there  is  a  person  here  who  is  a  rabid  admirer 
of  Lippard.  I  have  heard  him  gravely  affirm  that  Lippard  was  the 
greatest  author  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  if  one  of  his  novels,  and 
the  most  fascinating  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  lay  side  by  side, 
he  would  choose  the  former,  even  though  he  had  already  repeatedly 
perused  it.  He  studies  Lippard  just  as  other  folks  do  Shakespeare, 
and  yet  the  man  has  read  and  admires  the  majestic  prose  of  Chilton, 
and  is  quite  famihar  with  the  best  English  classics  !  He  is  a  Quaker 
and  his  merciless  and  unmitigated  regard  for  truth,  is  comically  grand, 
VOL.  II.  20 
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and  nothing  amuses  me  more  than  to  draw  out  that  peculiar  charac- 
teristic. For  instance,  after  talking  at  him,  the  most  beautiful  and 
eloquent  things  that  I  can  think  of,  I  will  pitilessly  nail  hun  in  this 
wise — 

''  Now  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. ?" 

It  is  the  richest  and  broadest  farce,  in  this  flattering  and  deceitful 
world,  to  see  him  look  right  into  my  eyes,  while  he  answers  smihngly, 
without  the  least  evasion  or  reserve,  the  astounding  truth — 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  that  you  have  been  saying  for  the  last 
half  hour  ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  else  !" 

His  dreamland  reveries  on  these  occasions  are  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
found meditation  upon  the  character  and  writings  of  his  pet  author.  I 
am  always  glad  to  have  him  visit  us,  as  some  one  of  us  is  sure  to  be 
most  unflatteringly  electrified  by  his  uncompromising  veracity.  I  am 
myself  generally  the  victim,  as  I  make  it  a  point  to  give  him  every 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  this  unusual  peculiarity.  Not  but  that 
I  have  had  disagreeable  truth  told  me  often  enough,  but  heretofore 

people  have  done  it  out  of  spitefulness  ;  but  Mr. ,  who  is  the 

kindest  hearted  of  mortals,  never  dreams  that  his  merciless  frankness, 
can  possibly  wound  one's  self-love. 

But  the  great  man — officially  considered — of  the  entire  river,  is  the 
"  Squire,"  as  he  is  jestingly  called.  It  had  been  rumored  for  some 
time,  that  we  were  about  to  become  a  law  and  order  loving  commu- 
nity; and  when  I  requested  an  explanation,  I  was  informed  that  a  man 
had  gone  all  the  way  to  Hamilton,  the  county  seat,  to  get  himself 
made  into  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Many  shook  their  wise  heads  and 
doubted — even  if  suited  to  the  situation,  which  they  say  he  is  not — 
whether  he  would  take  here  ;  and  certain  rebel  spirits  affirmed  that  he 
would  be  invited  to  walk  over  the  hill  before  he  had  been  in  the  com- 
munity twenty-four  hours  ;  which  is  a  polite  way  these  free-and-easy 
young  people  have,  of  turning  out  of  town  an  obnoxious  individual. 
Not  that  the  "Squire"  is  particularly  objectionable,  per  se,  but  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  his  supposed  ineligibility  to  fill  the  same.  Be- 
sides, the  people  here  wish  to  have  the  fun  of  ruling  themselves. 
Miners  are  as  fond  of  playing  at  law-making  and  dispensing,  as  French 
novelists  are  of  "  playing  at  Providence."  They  say,  also,  that  he 
was  not  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  that  his  personal 
friends  nominated  and  voted  for  him  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is,  perhaps,  true.  At  least  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  here  observe,  that  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  Squire's  name  being  up  as  candidate  for  an  office,  which  though 
insignificant  elsewhere,  is  one  of  great  responsibility  in  a  mining  com- 
munity, they  should  certainly  have  gone  against  his  election. 

Last  night  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  "His  Honor." 
Imagine  a  middle-sized  man,  quite  stout,  with  a  head  disproportion- 
ately large,  crowned  with  one  of  those  immense  foreheads  eked  out 
with  a  slight  baldness  (wonder  if  according  to  the  flattering  popular 
superstition,  he  has  thought  his  hair  off*?)  which  enchant  phrenolo- 
gists, but  which  one  never  sees  brooding  above  the  soulful  orbs  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  a  smooth,  fat  face,  grey  eyes  and  prominent 
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chiu,  the  tout  ensemble  characterized  by  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
meekness  and  gentleness,  which  expression  contrasts  rather  funnily 
with  a  Satanic  goatee,  and  you  have  our  good  "  Squire." 

You  know,  M.,  that  it  takes  the  same  Jdnd  of  power — differing  of 
course  in  degree — to  govern  twenty  men  that  it  does  to  rule  a  million, 
and  although  the  "  Squire  "  is  sufficiently  intelligent  and  the  kindest 
hearted  creature  in  the  world,  he  evidently  does  not  possess  that  pecu- 
liar tact,  talent,  gift  or  whatever  it  is  called,  which  makes  Napoleons, 
Mohammeds  and  Cromwells,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
in  order  such  a  strangely  amalgamated  community,  representing  as  it 
does  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  congregates  upon  this  river. 

However,  I  suppose  that  we  must  take  the  "goods  the  Gods  pro- 
vide," satisfied  that  if  our  "  King  Log"  does  no  good  ;  he  is  too  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  to  do  any  harm.  But  I  really 
feel  sorry  for  this  "mere  young  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  when  I 
think  of  the  gauntlet  which  the  wicked  wits  will  make  him  run  when 
he  tries  his  first  cause. 

However,  the  "  Squire  "  may,  after  all,  succeed.  As  yet  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  use  of  his  credentials  in  putting  down 
Miner's  Law,  which  is  of  course  the  famous  code  of  Judge  Lynch.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  all  sincerely  pray  that  he  may  be  successful  in  his 
laudable  undertaking,  for  justice  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  however 
respectable,  is  at  best  a  fearful  thing. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED   TO    A    YOUNG   VOCALIST    WHOSE    FATHER   WAS    SUBJECT   TO   TEM- 
PORARY    FITS    OF    MONOMANIA. 

BY     MRS.     hoodie: 

Author  of  "Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  etc.  etc. 

Yes,  cherish  him  kindly — the  hand  of  the  Lord 

Has  touched  him,  and  jarred  every  thought,  every  word; 

'  Tis  a  trial  to  him — '  tis  a  trial  to  thee, — 

But  thy  father  he  is — and  forever  must  be  ; — 

Thy  father — and  sacred  the  tie  must  remain ; 

'Tis  Nature's  first  link  in  her  mystical  chain ; — 

Then  leave  him  not  lonely  in  madness  and  sorrow, 

From  strangers  and  aliens,  affection  to  borrow. 

Thou  know'st  not  the  anguish  that  dwells  in  his  heart, — 

The  hot  bitter  tears  that  in  solitude  start ; 

Thy  sweet  voice  might  soothe,  and  thy  kindness  assuage 

His  stern  mental  darkness,  and  comfort  his  age  ; 

Then  leave  him  not ; — be  thou  an  angel  of  light, 

To  smile  on  his  sorrow  and  banish  the  night — 

The  night  of  despair— and  thy  guerdon  shall  be, 

The  blessing  of  Heaven,  on  thy  father  and  thee ! 
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BY      SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    NINTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

From  oxtb  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  29, 1851. 

Well,  my  dear  N.,  our  grand  "  Squire,"  whom  I  sketched  for  you 
in  my  last  letter,  has  at  length  had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  (or 
rather  to  try  to  do  so)  his  judicial  power  upon  a  criminal  case.  His 
first  appearance  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  took  place  a  week  ago,  and 
was  caused,  I  think,  by  a  prosecution  for  debt.  On  that  momentous 
occasion,  the  proceeding  having  been  carried  on  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  said  that  our  ''Young  Daniel"  stopped  the  court 
twice  in  order  to  treat  the  jury  ! 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  the  trial  which  has  just  taken  place.  On 
Sunday  evening  last,  Ned  Paganini  rushing  wildly  up  to  our  cabin,  and 
with  eyes  so  enormously  dilated  that  they  absolutely  looked  all  white, 
exclaimed,  "that  'Little  John'  had  been  arrested  for  stealing  four 
hundred  dollars  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  he  was 
at  that  very  moment  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  "  Squire," 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  Humboldt,  where  he  was  apprehended  while 
betting  at  monte."  "  And,"  added  Ned,  with  a  most  awe-inspiring 
shake  of  his .  cork-screws,  "there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be 
hung ! " 

Of  course  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  Ned's  news,  for  "  Little 
John,"  as  he  is  always  called,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  about  the  last 
person — as  every  one  remarked — that  would  have  been  suspected), 
seemed  quite  like  an  acquaintance,  as  he  was  waiter  at  the  Empire 
when  I  boarded  there.  I  hurried  F.  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  soon  returned  with  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : 

It  seems  that  Mr.  B.  who  on  Sunday  morning  wished  to  pay  a  bill, 
on  taking  his  purse  from  between  the  two  matresses  of  the  bed  where- 
on he  was  accustomed  to  sleep,  which  stood  in  the  common  sitting- 
room  of  the  family,  found  that  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust  was 
missing.  He  did  not  for  one  moment  suspect  "  Little  John,"  in  whom 
himself  and  wife  had  always  placed  the  utmost  confidence — until  a 
man  who  happen<3d  to  be  in  the  bar-room  towards  evening,  mentioned 
casually  "that  '  Little  John '  was  then  at  the  Humboldt  betting," 
or  to  speak  technically, — "'bucking'  away  large  sums  at  monte." 
Mr.  B.,  who  knew  that  he  had  no  money  of  his  own,  immediately 
came  over  to  Indian  Bar  and  had  him  arrested  upon  suspicion.  Al- 
though he  had  lost  several  ounces,  he  had  still  about  a  hundred  dol- 
lars remaining.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  identify  gold-dust,  Mr.  B. 
could  not  swear  that  the  money  was  his. 

Of  course,  the  prisoner  loudly  protested  his  innocence  ;  and  as  he 
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was  very  drunk,  the  "  Squire  "  adjourned  all  further  proceedings  until 
the  next  day — placing  him  under  keepers  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  awakened  very  early  by  a  tremen- 
dous ''  aye  " — so  deep  and  mighty  that  it  almost  seemed  to  shake  the 
cabin  with  its  thrilKng  emphasis.  I  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  window, 
but  could  see  nothing,  of  course — as  our  house  stands  behind  the 
Humboldt  ;  but  I  could  easily  understand  from  the  confused  murmur 
of  many  voices,  and  the  rapidly  succeeding  ''  ayes  "  and  ''  noes,"  that 
a  large  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the  latter.  My  first  appre- 
hension was  expressed  by  my  bursting  into  tears  and  exclaiming — 

"  Oh  !  F.,  for  God's  sake  rise  ;  the  mob  are  going  to  hang  '  Little 
John  !' " 

And  my  fear  was  not  so  absurd  as  you  might  at  first  imagine,  for 
men  have  often  been  executed  in  the  mines,  for  stealing  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  four  hundred  dollars. 

r.  went  to  the  Humboldt  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  to  tell  me 
that  I  might  stop  weeping,  for  John  was  going  to  have  a  regular 
trial.  The  crowd  was  merely  a  miner's  meeting,  called  by  Mr.  B.  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  trial  held  at  the  Empire  for  the  convenience 
of  his  wife,  who  could  not  walk  over  to  Indian  Bar  to  give  her  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  However,  as  her  deposition  could  easily  have  been 
taken,  malicious  people  will  say  that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  her 
husband's  'pockets — as  it  was  well  known  that  at  whichever  house  the 
trial  took  place,  the  owners  thereof  would  make  a  handsome  profit 
from  the  sale  of  dinners,  drinks,  etc.,  to  the  large  number  of  people 
who  would  congregate  to  witness  the  proceedings.  Miners  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  reverence  to  the  sex.  Of  course,  everything  ought 
to  yield  where  a  lady  is  concerned,  and  they  all  very  properly  agreed 
nevi  con,  to  Mr.  B.'s  request. 

The  "Squire"  consented  to  hold  the  court  at  Rich  Bar,  although 
many  think  that  thereby  he  compromised  his  judicial  dignity,  as  his 
ofiice  is  on  Indian  Bar.  I  must  confess  I  see  not  how  he  could  have 
done  otherwise.  The  miners  were  only  too  ready  (so  much  do  they 
object  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace)  to  take  the  case  entirely  out  of 
his  hands,  if  their  wishes  were  not  complied  with  ;  which,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  they  did,  even  after  all  his  concessions  !  though  they 
pretended  to  keep-  up  a  sort  of  mock  respect  for  his  ofiice. 

Everybody  went  to  Rich  Bar.  No  one  remained  to  protect  the 
calico  shanties,  the  rag  huts  and  the  log  cabins,  from  the  much  talked 
of  Indian  attack — but  your  humble  servant  and  Paganini  Ned. 

When  the  people,  the  mighty  people,  had  assembled  at  the  Empire, 
they  commenced  proceedings  by  voting  in  a  president  and  jury  of 
their  own  ;  though  they  kindly  consented  (how  very  condescending  !) 
that  the  "  Squire"  m\g\\t  play  at  judge,  by  sitting  at  the  side  of  their 
elected  magistrate  !  This  honor,  the  ''Squire"  seemed  to  take  as  a 
sort  of  salvo  to  his  wounded  dignity,  and  with  unprecedented  meek- 
ness accepted  it.  A  young  Irishman  from  St.  Louis  was  appointed 
counsel  for  John,  and  a  Dr.  C.  acted  for  the  prosecution, — neither  of 
them,  however,  were  lawyers. 

The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  :  that  he  had  no  money  pre- 
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viously  ;  that  he  had  slept  at  the  Empire  a  night  or  two  before  ;  and 
that  he  knew  where  Mr.  B.  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  gold  dust  ; 
with  a  few  other  circumstances  equally  unimportant.  His  only  de- 
fense was,  of  course  to  account  for  the  money,  which  he  tried  to  do 
by  the  following  ingenious  story  : 

He  said  that  his  father,  who  resides  at  Stockholm  (he  is  a  Swede) 
had  sent  him  two  months  previously,  five  hundred  dollars  through  the 
express,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  San  Francisco  by  a 
young  man  whose  name  is  Miller  ;  that  he  told  no  one  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  buried  the  money  (a  common  habit  with  the  miner)  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  Indian  Bar  ;  that  being 
intoxicated  on  Sunday  morning,  he  had  dug  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling  with  it  ;  and  that  Mr.  M.  who  had  gone  to  Marysville  a 
week  before,  and  would  return  in  a  fortnight,  could  confirm  his  story. 
When  asked  if  he  had  received  a  letter  with  the  money,  he  replied 
that  he  did  ;  but  having  placed  it  between  the  lining  and  the  top  of 
his  cap,  he  had  unfortunately  lost  it.  He  earnestly  affirmed  his  inno- 
cence, and  through  his  counsel,  entreated  the  Court,  should  he  be  con- 
demned, to  defer  the  execution  of  his  sentence  until  the  arrival  of 
Miller,  by  whom  he  could  prove  all  that  he  had  stated.  Notwith- 
standing the  florid  eloquence  of  W.,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  at  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  and  to  leave  the  river,  never  to  return  to  it, 
within  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  ''claim"  of  which  he  owned  a  part,  to 
be  made  over  to  Mr.  B.,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss.  His  punish- 
ment was  very  light  on  account  of  his  previous  popularity  and  inof- 
fensive conduct.  In  spite  of  his  really  ingenious  defense,  no  one  has 
the  least  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  his  lawyer  and  the  "  Squire  ;"  they 
as  firmly  believe  him  an  innocent  and  much  injured  man. 

Yesterday  morning  I  made  my  visit  to  Smith's  Bar.  In  order  to 
reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river,  on  a  bridge  formed  of 
two  logs,  to  Missouri  Bar.  This  flat,  which  has  been  worked  but 
very  little,  has  a  path  leading  across  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
It  contains  but  two  or  three  huts,  no  very  extensive  "  diggings,"  hav- 
ing as  yet  been  discovered  upon  it.  About  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
close  to  the  side  of  the  trail,  is  situated  a  burial  spot,  where,  not  only 
its  dead  repose,  but  those  who  die  on  Indian  Bar  are  also  brought 
for  interment.  On  arriving  at  the  termination  of  the  level,  another 
log  bridge  leads  to  Smith's  Bar,  which,  although  it  lies  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  river  as  our  settlement,  is  seldom  approached,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  except  by  crossing  to  Missouri  Bar  and  back  again 
from  that  to  Smith's.  The  hills  rise  so  perpendicularly  between  this 
latter  and  Indian  Bar  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
follow  on  the  trail  along  their  side,  and  it  is  no  child's  play  for  even 
the  most  hardy  mountaineer  to  do  it. 

This  level  (Smith's  Bar)  is  large  and  quite  thickly  settled.  More 
gold  has  been  taken  from  it  than  from  any  other  settlement  on  the 
river.  Although  the  scenery  here  is  not  so  strikingly  picturesque  as 
that  surrounding  my  new  liome,  it  is  perhaps  more  lovely  ;  and  cer- 
tainly infinitely  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  than  the  latter, 
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because  the  sun  shines  upon  it  all  winter,  and  we  can  take  long  walks 
about  it  in  many  directions.  Now,  Indian  Bar  is  so  completely  covered 
with  excavations  and  tenements,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prom- 
enade upon  it  at  all.  Whenever  I  wish  for  exercise,  I  am  compelled 
to  cross  the  river,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  do  without  company; — 
and  as  the  latter  is  not  always  procurable  (F.'s  profession  calling  him 
much  from  home)  I  am  obliged  to  stay  in  doors  more  than  I  like  or 
is  conducive  to  my  health. 

A  short,  but  steep  ascent  from  Smith's  Bar  leads  you  to  another 
"  bench  "  (as  miners  call  it)  almost  as  large  as  itself,  which  is  covered 
with  trees  and  grass,  and  is  a  most  lovely  place.  From  here,  one  has 
a  charming  vicAv  of  a  tiny  bar  called  Frenchman's.  It  is  a  most  sun- 
ny little  spot,  covered  with  the  freshest  greensward,  and  nestling  lov- 
ingly, like  a  petted  darling,  in  the  embracing  curve  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  hill  opposite.  It  looks  more  like  some  sheltered  nook  amid 
the  blue  mountains  of  New  England,  than  anything  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  in  California.  Formerly  there  was  a  "Deer  Lick"  upon  it;  and  I 
am  told  that  on  every  dewy  morning  or  starlit  evening,  you  might 
see  a  herd  of  pretty  creatures,  gathering  in  antlered  beauty  about  its 
margin. 

Now,  however,  they  are  seldom  met  with  ;  the  advent  of  gold- 
hunting  humanity  having  driven  them  far  up  into  the  hills. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  store  at  which  we  stopped  (a  log  cabin 
without  any  floor)  goes  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Yank,"  and  is  quite  a 
character  in  his  way.  He  used  to  be  a  peddler  in  the  States,  and  is 
remarkable  for  an  intense  ambition  to  be  thought  what  the  Yankees 
call  "  cute  and  smart  ; "  an  ambition  which  his  true  and  good  heart 
will  never  permit  him  to  achieve.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  (I 
am  always  interested  in  that  bizarre  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  sim- 
plicity of  which  he  is  a  distinguishing  specimen)  and  takes  me  largely 
into  his  confidence,  as  to  the  various  ways  he  has  of  doing  green 
miners.  All  the  merest  dulusion  on  his  part,  you  understand — for  he 
is  the  most  honest  of  God's  creatures,  and  would  not,  I  verily  believe, 
cheat  a  man  out  of  a  grain  of  golden  sand  to  save  his  own  harmless 
and  inoffensive  life.  He  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  ''Indiana  Girl ;"  but  I  confess  I  doubt  it,  for  ''  Yank" 
himself  informed  me  confidentially,  that  "though  a  very  superior  and 
splendid  woman,  she  had  no  'polish ! " 

He  is  an  indefatigable  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  and 
his  store  is  the  most  comical  olla  podrida  of  heterogeneous  merchan- 
dise that  I  ever  saw.  There  is  nothing  you  can  ask  for  but  what  he 
has, — from  crowbars  down  to  cambric  needles  ;  from  velveteen  trow- 
sers  up  to  broadcloth  coats  of  the  jauntiest  description.  The  quality 
of  his  goods,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  rather  equivocal. 
His  collection  of  novels  is  by  far  the  largest,  the  greasiest,  and  the 
"  yellowest  kivered  "  of  any  to  be  found  on  the  river.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  the  variety  of  his  possessions. 

I  wanted  some  sealing-wax  to  mend  a  broken  chess-piece,  having,  by 
some  strange  carelessness,  left  the  box  containing  mine  in  Marysville. 
I  inquired  everywhere  for  it,  but  always  got  laughed  at  for  supposing 
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that  any  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  bring  such  an  article  into  the 
mountains.  As  a  forlorn  hope  I  appKed  to  ''  Yank."  Of  course,  he 
had  plenty  !  The  best  of  it  is,  that  whenever  he  produces  any  of 
these  out-of-the-way  things,  he  always  says  that  he  brought  them  from 
the  States; — which  proves  that  he  had  a  remarkable  degree  of  fore- 
sight, when  he  left  his  home  three  years  ago  ! 

While  I  sat  chatting  with  ''  Yank,"  I  heard  some  one  singing  loud- 
ly, and  apparently  very  gaily,  a  negro  melody ;  and  the  next  moment, 
who  should  enter  but  "  Little  John,"  who  had  been  whipped  accord- 
ing to  sentence,  three  hours  previously.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 

''Oh  I  Mrs.  ,  a  heartless  mob  has  beaten  me  cruelly,  has 

taken  all  my  money  from  me,  and  has  decreed  that  I,  who  am  an  in- 
nocent man,  should  leave  the  mountains,  without  a  cent  of  money  to 
assist  me  on  my  way  !  " 

The  latter  part  of  his  speech,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  cer- 
tainly a  lie; — for  he  knew  that  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses to  Marysville  had  been  subscribed  by  the  very  people  who 
believed  him  guilty.  Of  course,  his  complaints  were  extremely  painful 
to  me.  You  knoAV  how  weakly  pitiful  I  always  am  towards  wicked 
people ; — for  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  so  much  more  to  be  compas- 
sionated than  the  good. 

But  what  could  I  say  to  poor  John  ?  I  did  not  for  one  moment 
doubt  his  entire  guilt ;  and  so,  as  people  often  do  on  such  occasions,  I 
took  refuge  in  a  platitude. 

"  Well,  John,"  I  sagely  remarked,  ''  I  hope  that  you  did  not  take 
the  money.  And  only  think  how  much  happier  you  are  in  that  case, 
than  if  you  had  been  beaten  and  abused  as  you  say  you  have,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  a  criminal ! " 

I  must  confess,  much  as  it  tells  against  my  eloquence,  that  John 
did  not  receive  my  well-meant  attempt  at  consolation,  with  that  pious 
gratitude,  which  such  an  injured  innocent  ought  to  have  exhibited  ; 
but  F.  luckily  calling  me  at  that  moment,  I  was  spared  any  more  of 
his  tearful  complaints. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  the  cabin,  John's  lawyer  and  the  "  Squire  " 
called  upon  us.  They  declared  their  perfect  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  latter  remarked,  that  if  any  one  would  accompany 
him,  he  would  walk  up  to  the  spot  and  examine  the  hole  from  whence 
the  culprit  affirmed  that  he  had  taken  his  money,  only  three  days  ago ; — 
as  he  very  naturally  supposed  that  it  would  still  exhibit  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  recently  opened.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  victim,  who 
had  never  described  the  place  to  the  Squire,  should  give  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it — unheard  by  his  Honor — to  F. ;  and  afterwards  should 
lead  the  former,  accompanied  by  his  counsel  (no  one  else  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  such  martyrs  of  themselves)  to  the  much-talked- 
of  spot.  And  will  you  believe  it,  M.,  those  two  obstinate  men  actu- 
ally persevered,  although  it  was  nearly  dark  and  a  very  -cold,  raw, 
windy  night,  in  walking  half  a  mile,  up  one  of  the  steepest  hills,  on 
what  the  rest  thought  a  perfect  fool's  errand  !  To  be  sure,  they  have 
triumphed  for  the  moment,  for  the  ''Squire's"  description  on  their 
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return,  tallied  exactly  with  that  previously  given  to  F.  But  alas ! 
the  infidels  remained  infidels  still. 

Then  W.  bet  an  oyster  supper  for  the  whole  party,  which  F.  took 
up,  that  Miller  on  his  return  would  confirm  his  cHent's  statement. 
Eor  fear  of  accidents  we  had  the  oysters  that  night,  and  very  nice 
they  were,  I  assure  you.  This  morning  the  hero  of  the  last  three 
days  vanished  to  parts  unknown.  And  thus  endeth  the  ''Squire's" 
first  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  criminal  case.  I  regret  his  fail- 
ure very  much,  as  do  many  others.  Whether  any  one  else  could  have 
succeeded  better,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  sure  that  no  person  could 
more  sincerely  dcdre  and  try  to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  commu- 
nity than  the  ''  Squire." 

I  suppose  that  I  should  be  as  firm  a  believer  in  John's  innocence  as 
any  one,  had  he  not  said  to  F.  and  others,  that  "If  he  had  taken  the 
money  they  could  not  jprove  it  against  him  ; "  and  many  other  similar 
things,  which  seem  to  me  totally  incompatible  with  innocence. 


SAD    REVERIE. 


BY     J.     SWETT. 

Whkn  memories  of  earher  years 

Come  floating  from  the  distant  past, 
Where  many  a  shadowy  form  appears, 

A  spell  is  o'er  my  spirit  cast. 
Youth's  wayward  and  impulsive  will 

Has  bowed  to  reason's  calm  control, 
Yet  sad  remembrance  haunts  me  still, 

And  shrouds  in  gloom  my  saddened  soul. 

Gone  are  those  wild,  delusive  dreams, 

Which  words  had  once  no  power  to  name 
Before  that  paradise  there  gleams 

A  waving  sword  of  fiery  flame. 
Years  have  passed  by, — my  soul  feels  yet, 

The  pang  which  rent  my  heart  in  twain, 
When  hope's  bright  star  in  darkness  set. 

Ah!  nevermore  to  rise  again! 

The  soul-lit  depths  of  one  pure  eye 

Were  darkened  by  the  trembling  tear; 
A  few  short  months  went  gliding  by 

And  hope  returned,  one  heart  to  cheer. 
But,  branded  on  my  burning  brain. 

Were  words  that  never  can  depart ; — 
One  life  is  but  a  problem  vain, 

Wrought  out  of  manhood's  cheerless  heart. 
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CALIFORIN^IA,    IN    1851. 

BT     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    TENTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

Feom  0T7B  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  November  25, 1851. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote  you,  ex- 
cept that  I  have  become  a  mimress ;  that  te,  if  the  having  washed  a 
pan  of  dirt  with  my  own  hands,  and  procured  therefrom  three  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  in  gold  dust,  (which  I  shall  inclose  in  this  letter), 
will  entitle  me  to  the  name.  I  can  truly  say,  with  the  blacksmith's 
apprentice  at  the  close  of  his  first  day's  work  at  the  anvil,  that  "  I 
am  sorry  I  learned  the  trade ; "  for  I  wet  my  feet,  tore  my  dress, 
spoilt  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  nearly  froze  my  fingers,  got  an  awful 
headache,  took  cold  and  lost  a  valuable  breastpin,  in  this  my  labor  of 
love.  After  such  melancholy  self-sacrifice  on  my  part,  I  trust  you 
will  duly  prize  my  gift.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  last  golden 
handiwork  you  will  ever  receive  from  ''  Dame  Shirley." 

Apropos,  of  lady  gold-washers  in  general, — it  is  a  common  habit 
with  people  residing  in  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Diggings,"  to 
make  up  pleasure  parties  to  those  places.  Each  woman  of  the  com- 
pany will  exhibit  on  her  return,  at  least  twenty  dollars  of  the  oro, 
which  she  will  gravely  inform  you  she  has  just  "  panned  out" 
from  a  single  basinfull  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  gives  strangers  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  the  average  richness  of  auriferous  dirt.  I  my- 
self thought,  (now  don't  laugh,)  that  one  had  but  to  saunter  gracefully 
along  romantic  streamlets,  on  sunny  afternoons,  with  a  parasol  and 
white  kid  gloves,  perhaps,  and  to  stop  now  and  then  to  admire  the 
scenery,  and  carelessly  rinse  out  a  small  panfull  of  yellow  sand,  (with- 
out detriment  to  the  white  kids,  however,  so  easy  did  I  fancy  the 
whole  process  to  be),  in  order  to  fill  one's  workbag  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  the  precious  mineral.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  discovered  my  mistake,  and  also  the  secret  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  former  gold-washeresses. 

The  miners  are  in  the  habit  of  flattering  the  vanity  of  their  fair 
visitors,  by  scattering  a  handful  of  ''salt"  (which,  strange  to  say,  is 
exactly  the  color  of  gold  dust,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
often  bringing  to  light  very  curious  lumps  of  the  ore)  through  the 
dirt  before  the  dainty  fingers  touch  it ;  and  the  dear  creatures  go 
home  with  their  treasures,  firmly  beheving  that  mining  is  the  prettiest 
pastime  in  the  world. 

I  had  no  idea  of  permiting  such  a  costly  joke  to  be  played  upon 
me  ;  so  I  said  but  little  of  my  desire  to  ''go  through  the  motions  " 
of  gold  washing,  until  one  day,  when,  as  I  jjassed  a  deep  hole  in  which 
several  men  were  at  work,  my  companion  requested  the  owner  to  fill 
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a  small  pan,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  with  dirt  from  the  bedrock. 
This  request  was,  of  course,  granted,  and,  the  treasure  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  edge  of  the  river,  I  succeeded,  after  much  awkward 
maneuvering  on  my  own  part,  and  considerable  assistance  from  friend 
H.,  an  experienced  miner,  in  gathering  together  the  above  specified 
sum.  All  the  diggers  of  our  acquaintance  say  that  it  is  an  excellent 
''prospect,"  even  to  come  from  the  bedrock,  where,  naturally,  the 
richest  dirt  is  found.  ^To  be  sure,  there  are  now  and  then  '*  lucky 
strikes " ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
where  a  person  took  out  of  a  single  basinfull  of  soil,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars.  But  such  luck  is  as  rare  as  the  winning  of  a  hutidred 
thousand  dollar  prize  in  a  lottery.  We  are  acquainted  with  many 
here  whose  gains  have  never  amounted  to  much  more  than  ''  wages  "  ; 
that  is,  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  day.  And  a  "  claim"  which  yields 
a  man  a  steady  income  of  ten  dollars  jper  diem,  is  considered  as  very 
valuable. 

I  received  an  immense  fright  the  other  morning.  I  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  quietly  reading  ''  Lewis  Arundal,"  which  had  just  fallen  into 
my  hands,  when  a  great  shout  and  trampling  of  feet  outside  attracted 
my  attention.  Naturally  enough  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the 
door ;  but  scarcely  had  I  risen  to  my  feet  for  that  purpose,  when  a 
mighty  crash  against  the  side  of  the  cabin,  shaking  it  to  the  founda- 
tion, threw  me  suddenly  upon  my  knees.  So  violent  was  the  shock, 
that  for  a  moment  I  thought  the  staunch  old  logs,  mossed  with  the 
pale  verdure  of  ages,  were  falling  in  confusion  around  me.  As  soon 
as  I  could  collect  my  scattered  senses,  I  looked  about  to  see  what  had 
happened.  Several  stones  had  fallen  from  the  back  of  the  chimney, 
mortar  from  the  latter  covered  the  hearth,  the  cloth  overhead  was 
twisted  into  the  funniest  possible  wrinkles,  the  couch  had  jumped  two 
feet  from  the  side  of  the  house,  the  little  table  lay  on  its  back  holding 
up  four  legs  instead  of  one,  the  chessmen  were  rolling  merrily  about 
in  every  direction,  the  dishes  had  all  left  their  usual  places,  the  door, 
which  ever  since  has  obstinately  refused  to  let  itself  be  shut,  was 
thrown  violently  open,  while  an  odd  looking  pile  of  articles  lay  in  the ' 
middle  of  the  room,  which,  upon  investigation,  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  pail,  a  broom,  a  bell,  some  candlesticks,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  bunch  of  cigars,  and  some  clay  pipes — 
the  only  things,  by  the  way,  rendered  utterly  hors  de  combat  in  the 
assault.  But  one  piece  of  furniture  retained  its  attitude,  and  that 
was  the  elephantine  bedstead,  which  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
could  move.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  several  acquaintances  rush- 
ed in,  begging  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  danger  was  past. 

''  But  what  has  happened  ?  "  I  eagerly  inquired. 

''  Oh,  a  large  tree  which  was  felled  this  morning,  has  rolled  down 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  and  its  having  struck  a  rock  a  few  feet 
from  the  house,  losing  thereby  the  most  of  its  force,  had  alone  saved 
us  from  utter  destruction. 

I  grew  sick  with  terror  when  I  understood  the  awful  fate  from 
which  Providence  had  preservc^d  rne  ;  and  even  now  my  heart  leaps 
painfully  with  mingled  fear  and  gratitude,  when  I  think  how  closely 
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that  pale  death  shadow  glided  by  me,  and  of  the  loving  care  which 
forbade  it  to  linger  upon  our  threshold. 

Every  one  who  saw  the  forest  giant  descending  the  hill  with  the 
force  of  a  mighty  torrent,  expected  to  see  the  cabin  instantly  prostra- 
ted to  the  earth.  As  it  was,  they  all  say  that  it  swayed  from  the 
perpendicular  more  than  six  inches. 

Poor  W. — whom  you  may  remember  my  having  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter  as  having  had  a  leg  amputated,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
who  was  visiting  us  at  the  time,  (he  had  been  brought  from  the  Em- 
pire in  a  rocking  chair),  looked  like  a  marble  statue  of  resignation. 
He  possesses  a  face  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  his  large,  dark  ej^es 
have  always,  I  fancy,  a  sorrowful  expression.  Although  he  knew 
from  the  first  shout  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
couch  which  stood  at  that  side  of  the  cabin  where  the  log  must  neces- 
sarily strike,  and  in  his  mutilated  condition,  had,  as  he  has  since  said, 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  escape,  yet  the  rich  color,  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable, paled  not  a  shade  during  the  whole  affair. 

The  woodman,  who  came  so  near  causing  a  catastrophe,  was,  I 
believe,  infinitely  more  frightened  than  his  might-have-been  victims. 
He  is  a  good  natured,  stupid  creature,  and  did  not  dare  to  descend 
the  hill  until  some  time  after  the  excitement  had  subsided.  The 
ludicrous  expression  of  terror  which  his  countenance  wore,  when  he 
came  in  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done,  and  to  ask  pardon  for 
his  carelessness,  made  us  all  laugh  heartily. 

W.  related  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  two  persons  from  a 
similar  danger  last  winter.  The  cabin,  which  was  on  Smith's  Bar, 
was  crushed  into  a  mass  of  ruins  alntost  in  an  instant ;  while  an  old 
man  and  his  daughter,  who  were  at  dinner  within  its  walls,  remained 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  logs,  entirely  unhurt.  The  father 
immediately  seized  a  gun  and  ran  after  the  careless  woodman,  swear- 
ing that  he  would  shoot  him.  Fortunately  for  the  latter  (for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  first  moments  of  his  rage  the  old  man  would 
have  slain  him)  his  younger  legs  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
he  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  settlement  for  some  days. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  source  of  great  interest  to  me  to  listen  to 
the  ringing  sound  of  the  axe,  and  the  solemn  crash  of  those  majestic 
sentinels  of  the  hills,  as  they  bow  their  green  foreheads  to  the  dust ; 
but  now  I  fear  that  I  shall  always  hear  them  with  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, mingling  "with  my  former  awe,  although  every  one  tells  us 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  accident. 

Last  week  there  was  a  ^ost  mortem  examination  of  two  men  who 
died  very  suddenly  in  the  neighborhood.  Perhaps  it  will  sound  rather 
barbarous,  when  I  tell  you  that,  as  there  was  no  building  upon  the 
Bar  which  admitted  light  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  examination  in  the  open  air,  to  the  intense  inter- 
est of  the  Kanakas,  Indians,  French,  Spanish,  English,  Irish  and 
Yankees,  who  had  gatliered  eagerly  about  the  spot.     Paganini  Ned, 

with  an  anxious  desire  that  Mrs. should  be  amused  as  much  as 

possible  in  her  mountain  home,  rushectup  from  the  kitchen,  his  dusky 
face  radiant  with  excitement,  to  inform  me  "  that  I  could  see  both  the 
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bodies  by  just  looking  out  of  the  window  I  "  I  really  frightened  the 
poor  •fellow  by  the  abrupt  and  vehement  manner  in  which  I  declined 
taking  advantage  of  his  kindly  hint. 

One  of  the  deceased,  was  the  husband  of  an  American  lady-lectur- 
ess  of  the  most  intense  description,  and  a  strong-minded  '"Bloomer" 
on  the  broadest  principles. 

Apropos,  how  can  women, — many  of  whom,  I  am  told,  are  really 
interesting  and  intelligent,  how  can  they  spoil  their  pretty  mouths 
and  ruin  their  beautiful  complexions,  by  demanding  with  Xantippean 
fervor,  in  the  presence,  often,  of  a  vulgar,  irreverent  mob,  what  the 
gentle  creatures,  are  pleased  to  call  their  ''rights?"  How  can 
they  wish  to  soil  the  delicate  texture  of  their  airy  fancies,  by  ponder- 
ing over  the  wearying  stupidities  of  Presidential  elections,  or  the  be- 
wildering mystifications  of  rabid  metaphysicians?  And,  above  all, 
how  can  they  so  far  forget  the  sweet,  shy  coquetries  of  shrinking 
womanhood,    as   to  don   those  horrid  "Bloomers?"      As  for  me, 

although  a  wife,  I  never  wear  the ■ ,  well  you  know  what 

they  call  them,  when  they  wish  to  quiz  henpecked  husbands, — even  in 
the  strictest  privacy  of  life.  I  confess  to  an  almost  religious  venera- 
tion for  trailing  drapery,  and  I  pin  my  vestural  faith  with  unflinching 
obstinacy  to  sweeping  petticoats. 

I  knew  a  "  strong-minded  Bloomer,"  at  home,  of  some  talent,  and 
who  was  possessed,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  an  excellent  education.  One 
day,  after  having  flatteringly  informed  me,  that  I  really  had  a  "  soul 
above  buttons  "  and  the  nursery,  she  gravely  proposed  that  I  should 
improve  my  mind,  by  poring  six  hours  a  day  over  the  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  Kant,  Cousin,  &c  ;  and  I  remember,  that  she  called  me 
a  "  piece  of  fashionable  insipidity,"  and  taunted  me  with  not  daring  to 
go  out  of  the  beaten  track,  because  I  trtily  thought,  (for  in  those 
days  I  was  a  humble  little  thing  enough,  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
walking  in  the  right  path  as  straightly  as  my  feeble  judgment  would 
permit,)  that  there  were  other  authors,  more  congenial  to  the  flower- 
like delicacy  of  the  feminine  intellect  than  her  pet  writers. 

When  will  our  sex  appreciate  the  exquisite  philosophy  and  truth 
of  Lowell's  remark  upon  the  habits  of  Lady  Red-Breast  and  her  sposa 
Robin,  as  illustrating  the  beautifully-varied  spheres  of  man  and 
women  : — 

"  He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  she  to  her  nest ; 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the  best  ?  " 

Speaking  of  birds,  reminds  me  of  a  misfortune  that  I  have  lately 
experienced,  which,  in  a  life  where  there  is  so  little  to  amuse  and  in- 
terest one,  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  real  grief.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  F.  saw  on  the  hill,  a  California  pheasant,  which  he  chased  into 
a  coyote  hole  and  captured.  Knowing  how  fond  I  am  of  pets,  he 
brought  it  home  and  proposed  that  I  should  try  to  tame  it.  Now 
from  earliest  childhood,  I  have  resolutely  refused  to  keep  ^vild  birds, 
and  when  I  have  had  them  given  to  me — which  has  happened  several 
times  in  this  country— young  blue-birds,  etc.,— I  have  invariably  set 
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them  free;  and  I  proposed  doing  the  same  with  the  pretty  pheasant;  but 
as  they  are  the  most  delicately  exquisite  in  flavor  of  all  game,  F.  said 
*'  that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  it,  he  would  wring  its  neck  and  have 
it  served  up  for  dinner."  With  the  cruelty  of  kindness,  often  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  real  malice,  I  shrank  from  having  it  killed,  and 
consented  to  let  it  run  about  the  cabin. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bird,  a  little  larger  than  the  domestic  hen.  Its 
slender  neck,  which  it  curved  with  haughty  elegance,  was  tinted  with 
various  shades  of  a  shining  steel  color.  The  large,  bright  eye  glanced 
with  the  prettiest  shyness  at  its  captors,  and  the  cluster  of  feathers 
forming  its  tail,  drooped  with  the  rare  grace  of  an  ostrich-plume.  The 
colors  of  the  body  were  of  a  subdued  brilliancy,  reminding  one  of  a 
rich  but  somber  mosaic. 

As  it  seemed  very  quiet,  I  really  believed  that  in  time  we  should 
be  able  to  tame  it — still  it  would  remain  constantly  under  the  sofa  or 
bedstead ;  so  F.  concluded  to  place  it  in  a  cage,  for  a  few  hours  of 
each  day,  in  order  that  it  might  become  gradually  accustomed  to  our 
presence.  This  was  done,  the  bird  appearing  as  w^ell  as  ever  ;  and  after 
closing  the  door  of  its  temporary  prison  one  day,  I  left  it  and  returned 
to  my  seat  by  the  fire.  In  less  than  two  minutes  afterwards,  a  slight 
struggle  in  the  cage,  attracted  my  attention.  I  ran  hastily  back,  and 
you  may  imagine  my  distress,  when  I  found  the  beautiful  pheasant  ly- 
ing lifeless  upon  the  ground.  It  never  breathed  or  showed  the  faint- 
est sign  of  life  afterward. 

You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  please,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
died  of  home-sickness.  What  wonder  that  the  free,  beautiful,  happy 
creature  of  God,  torn  from  the  sight  of  the  broad,  blue  sky,  the  smiling 
river  and  the  fresh,  fragrant  fir  trees  of  its  mountain  home,  and  shut 
up  in  a  dark,  gloomy  cabin,  should  have  broken  in  twain  its  haughty, 
little  heart?  Yes,  you  may  laugh,  call  me  sentimental,  etc.,  but  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself,  for  having  killed,  by  inches,  in  my  selfish 
and  cruel  kindness,  that  pretty  creature. 

Many  people  here  call  this  bird  a  grouse  ;  and  those  who  have 
crossed  the  plains  say  that  it  is  very  much  like  a  prairie  hen.  The 
Spanish  name  is  gallina  del  campo,  literally,  "  hen  of  the  field."  Since 
the  death  of  my  poor,  little  victim,  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  tame  one  of  these  birds  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  you  put 
their  eggs  under  a  domestic  fowl,  the  young,  almost  as  soon  as 
hatched,  will  instinctively  run  away  to  the  beloved  solitudes  of  their 
congenial  homes  ;  so  passionately  beats  for  liberty,  each  pulse  of  their 
free  and  wild  natures. 

Among  the  noteworthy  events  which  have  occurred  since  my  last, 
I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  forget,  until  the  close  of  my  letter,  two 
smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  which  we  were  treated  a  week 
ago.  They  were  awe-inspiring,  but  after  all  were  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  the  timber-quake,  an  account  of  which  I  have  given  you  above. 
But  as  F.  is  about  to  leave  for  the  top  of  the  Butte  Mountains  with 
a  party  of  Rich  Barians,  and  as  I  have  much  to  do  to  prepare  him 
for  the  journey,  I  must  close. 
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What  I  goiug  to  the  mines  ?  Yes,  going  to  the  mines — though 
not  in  the  fashion  of  '49,  with  blue  blankets,  shovel,  pick  and  frying 
pan ;  but  going  for  pleasure,  as  a  New  Yorker  goes  to  Saratoga  or 
Niagara  ;  and  going  in  style  too,  on  board  an  elegant  steamer,  with 
a  velvet  carpet  bag,  and  genteel  traveling  dress.  Only  think  of  it. 
Why,  California  must  be  getting  quite  civilized,  and  the  people  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  other  folks,  when  they  can  really  dream  of  leaving 
money-making  for  a  month,  to  take  a  pleasure  jaunt.  But  so  indeed 
it  is,  and  shall  be  more  and  more,  until  every  picturesque  nook  and 
romantic  ravine  shall  have  been  explored,  for  other  objects  than  for 
gold.  People  are  just  beginning  to  feel  tjiemselves  at  home  here,  and 
to  look  around  for  the  means  of  enjoyment  that  are  within  their  reach  ; 
and  there  is  but  little  hazard  in  the  prophecy,  that,  before  many  years, 
rusticating  will  be  as  much  the  fashion  with  San  Franciscans,  yes, 
quite  as  much  the  rage,  as  in  any  Atlantic  Metropolis.  But  it  was 
new  to  me,  who  for  two  years  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
sand-hill  walls  of  our  worthy  city  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  pleasure 
alone  was  the  real  object  in  our  case.  A  much  more  serious  motive 
impelled  us. 

My  husband's  health  had  suffered  from  long  and  close  application, 
and  his  physician  recommended  pure  air,  and  entire  relaxation  from 
duties  for  a  while.  Still  we  were  not  sure  that  the  latter  could  at  this 
time  be  accomplished,  and  no  school-girl  was  ever  more  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  an  August  vacation,  than  was  I,  when  it  was  finally  decided 
that  we  should  leave  for  a  while  all  cares  of  business  and  trials  of 
housekeeping,  ''to  go  once  more  a  gipsy ing." 

The  appointed  day  at  length  arrived,  and,  after  the  usual  amount 
of  bustle  and  preparation,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  the  steamer, 
bound  for  Stockton. 

In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  ready  ;  the  hawsers  were  let  loose, 
and  four  steamers  glided  out  into  the  bay,  as  if  by  magic,  each  bear- 
ing right  gallantly  on  its  upward  course,  splitting  the  waves,  scatter- 
ing the  foam,  and  displaying  its  pretty  pennant  in  the  afternoon 
breeze. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  engaged  our  attention,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  San  Francisco ;  and  it  was  with  some  pride,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  that  I  gazed  upon  the  long  line  of  substantial  buildings, 
that  marked  its  water-front,  and  saw  its  closely  planted  residences, 
and  other  edifices.  I  had  learned  to  regard  it  with  affectionate  feel- 
ings ;  for  there  we  had  comtnenced  the  world,  and,  besides,  (a  far 
dearer  reason)  our  home  was  there,  round  which  were  clinging  many 
happy  memories  of  days  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  days  to  come. 

The  breeze,  which  had  all  the  while  been  quite  fresh,  now  increased 
so  much,  that  we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  inside  ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  cabin  and  saloon  so  elegantly  fitted  up  as  they  were. 
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of  time  to  take  his  alotted  part  in  the  service  with  his  Reverend  broth- 
er. And  what  was  it  but  a  fly,  that  did  this  good  office  ?  We  saw  it 
alight  on  the  worthy  minister's  chin  ;  it  tickled  him  of  course,  and  he 
awoke  to  strike  at  the  interloper  and  to his  duty. 

Be  it  said  then  no  more,  that  the  flies  are  useless.  If  a  great  Cap- 
ital was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  geese, — here  was  a  worthy  gentle- 
men's credit  rescued  by  the  tickling  of  a  fly  ! 

"What  can  you  men,  compared  to  us,  have  to  complain  of?"  we 
heard  an  industrious  housewife  exclaim  the  other  day,  on  hearing  our 
murmurings  at  the  fly  oppression.  "  What  would  you  say  to  have 
both  of  your  hands  engaged  kneading  dough  and  a  host  of  the  plagues 
taking  advantage  of  your  helpless  condition  ?  "  I  '  faith,  a  case  most 
strongly  put,  we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted.  But  the  women 
always  have  to  endure  the  most,  Heaven  bless  them ;  and  they  are, 
one  and  all,  ever  so  patient,---to  adopt  poor  Winkle's  favorite  word — 
very. 

But  glorious  relief — here  we  are  in  November  ;  the  rainy  season 
has  commenced,  and  the  requiem  of  the  pests  will  soon  be  heard  in 
descending  showers.  Repine  not  then  at  the  pelting  rain  and  the  mud- 
dy streets, — will  not  the  flies  be  gone?  What  though  the  nights  will 
be  murky,  and  our  lamps  but  ghostly  mockeries,  and  huge  holes  yawn 
in  your  pathway,  and  box  and  barrel  lie  in  wait  for  your  suffering 
shins, — will  not  the  flies  be  gone  ?  And  though,  like  the  flowers,  they 
will  come  back  again,  disturb  not  your  equanimity  by  the  thought ; 
content,  for  the  nonce,  plod  on  through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  by 
night  grope  your  way  through  the  perilous  passes  of  our  ponderously 
perforated  plauked  streets,  unrepiuingly,  uttering  no  anathema  against 
councillors,  climate  or  season,  grateful,  oh  man,  that  the  tyrant  flies 
rule  the  roast  no  more. 


MY    PRAYER. 

BY    AN    OFFICER    OF    THE     ARMY. 

Teach  me,  Almighty  Father,  how  to  die  ; 
Give  me  the  password  to  Eternity! 
"Wherein  I  have  offended,  oh,  forgive; 
AVhile  yet  I'm  living,  teach  me  how  to  live! 

I  've  had  my  share  of  time,  if  not  of  years ; 

Oh!  let  me  pass  without  the  cost  of  tears. 

To  those  who  love  life  better,  1  bequeath  my  room 

1  yearn  for  quiet,  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Bury  me  deep,  far  from  the  walks  of  men  ; 

Build  no  vain  monument  upon  the  spot ; 
The  Avind.s  will  sigh  in  passing,  when, 

Those  who  h^ve  loved  me  long  since  have  forgot. 
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CALIFOmS^IA,    IN    1851. 

BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    ELEVENTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

Fkom  our  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  December  15, 1851. 

I  LITTLE  thought,  clear  M.,  that  here,  with  the  "green  watching 
hills  "  as  witnesses,  amid  a  solitude  so  grand  and  lofty  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  faintest  whisper  of  passion  must  be  hushed  by  its  holy  still- 
ness, I  should  have  to  relate  the  perpetration  of  one  of  those  fearful 
deeds,  which,  were  it  for  no  other  peculiarity  than  its  startling  sud- 
denness— ^so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  civilized  law — must  make  our 
beautiful  California  appear  to  strangers  rather  as  a  hideous  phantom, 
than  the  flower-wreathed  reality  which  she  is. 

Whether  the  life,  which  a  few  men,  in  the  impertinent  intoxication 
of  power,  have  dared  to  crush  out,  was  worth  that  of  a  fly,  I  do  not 
know, — 'perhaps  not ;  though  God  alone,  methinks,  can  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  soul  upon  which  he  has  breathed.  But  certainly  the 
effect  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  played  the  principal  parts  in  the 
revolting  scene  referred  to — a  tragedy,  in  my  simple  judgment,  so 
utterly  useless — must  be  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 

The  facts  in  this  sad  case  are  as  follows  :  Last  fall,  two  men  were 
arrested  by  their  partners,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  from  them 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust.  The  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  convict  them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  They  were  tried 
before  a  meeting  of  the  miners — as  at  that  time  the  law  did  not  even 
p-ctend  to  wave  its  scepter  over  this  place. 

The  prosecutors  still  believed  them  guilty,  and  fancied  that  the 
gold  was  hidden  in  a  ''coyote  hole,"  near  the  camp  from  which  it  had 
been  taken.  They  therefore  watched  the  place  narrowly  while  the 
suspected  men  remained  on  the  Bar.  They  made  no  discoveries,  how- 
ever ;  and  soon  after  the  trial,  the  acquitted  persons  left  the  moun- 
tains for  Marysville. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  these  men  returned,  and  has  spent  most 
of  the  time  since  his  arrival  in  loafing  about  the  different  bar-rooms 
upon  the  river.  He  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  intoxicated.  As 
soon  as  the  losers  of  the  gold  heard  of  his  return,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  the  "  coyote  hole,"  and  placed  about  its  entrance  some 
brushwood  and  stones,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  go  into  it 
without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
thief  settled  at  Rich  Bar,  and  pretended  that  he  was  in  search  of 
some  gravel  ground  for  mining  purposes. 

A  few  mornings  ago,  he  returned  to  his  boarding  place — which  he 
had  left  some  hour  earlier — with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  laid 
it  down,  carelessly  observed  that  he  had  '*  been  out  prospecting." 
The  losers  of  the  gold  went,  immediately  after  breakfast,  as  they  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  see  if  all  was  right  at  the  "  coyote 
hole."  On  this  fatal  day,  they  saw  that  the  entrance  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  going  in,  they  found  upon  the  ground,  a  money  belt  which 
had  apparently  just  been  cut  open.  Armed  with  this  evidence  of 
guilt,  they  confronted  the  suspected  person  and  sternly  accused  him 
of  having  the  gold  in  his  possession.  Singularly  enough,  he  did  not 
attempt  a  denial,  but  said  that  if  they  would  not  bring  him  to  a  trial, 
(which  of  course  they  promised)  he  would  give  it  up  immediately. 
He  then  informed  them  that  they  would  find  it  beneath  the  blankets 
of  his  lunk, — as  those  queer  shelves  on  which  miners  sleep,  ranged  one 
above  another,  somewhat  like  the  berths  of  the  ship,  are  generally 
called.  There,  sure  enough,  were  six  hundred  dollars  of  the  missing 
money,  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  declared  that  his  partner  had 
taken  the  remainder  to  the  States. 

By  this  time  the  exciting  news  had  spread  all  over  the  Bar.  A 
meeting  of  the  miners  was  immediately  convened,  the  unhappy  man 
taken  into  custody,  a  jury  chosen,  and  a  judge,  lawyer,  etc.,  appoint- 
ed. Whether  the  men,  who  had  just  regained  a  portion  of  their 
missing  property,  made  any  objections  to  the  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed, I  know  not ;  if  they  had  done  so,  however,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference,  as  the  jpeojple  had  taken  the  matter  entirely  out  of  their 
hands. 

At  one  o'clock,  so  rapidly  was  the  trial  conducted,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury,  and  gently  insinuated  that  they  could  do  no  less 
than  to  bring  in  with  their  verdict  of  guilty,  a  sentence  of  death ! 
Perhaps  you  know  that  when  a  trial  is  conducted  without  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  the  jury  are  compelled  to  decide,  not  only  upon  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  mode  of  his  punishment  also.  After  a  few 
minutes'  absence,  the  twelve  men  who  had  consented  to  burden  their 
souls  with  a  responsibility  so  fearful,  returned,  and  the  foreman  handed 
to  the  judge  a  paper,  from  which  he  read  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
follows  :  "  That  William  Brown,  convicted  of  stealing,  etc.,  should, 
in  one  hour  from  that  time,  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead." 

By  the  persuasions  of  some  men  more  mildly  disposed,  they  granted 
him  a  respite  of  three  hours,  to  prepare  for  his  sudden  entrance  into 
eternity.  He  employed  the  time  in  writing  in  his  native  language 
(he  is  a  Swede)  to  some  friends  in  Stockholm  ;  God  help  them  when 
that  fatal  post  shall  arrive  ;  for  no  doubt  he,  also,  although  a  criminal, 
was  fondly  garnered  in  many  a  loving  heart. 

He  had  exhibited  during  the  trial,  the  utmost  recklessness  and  non- 
chalance, had  drank  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  when 
the  rope  was  placed  about  his  neck,  was  evidently  much  intoxicated. 
All  at  once,  however,  he  seemed  startled  into  a  consciousness  of  the 
awful  reality  of  his  position,  and  requested  a  few  moments  for  prayer. 

The  execution  Avas  conducted  by  the  jury,  and  was  performed  by 
throwing  the  cord,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
prisoner,  across  the  limb  of  a  tree  standing  outside  of  the  Rich  Bar 
grave-yard ;  when  all,  who  felt  disposed  to  engage  in  so  revolting  a 
task,  lifted  the  poor  wretch  from  the  ground,  in  the  most  awkward 
manner  possible.     The  whole  affair,  indeed,  was  a  piece  of   cruel 
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butchery,  though  that  was  not  intentional,  but  arose  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  made  the  preparations.  In  truth,  life  was  only 
crushed  out  of  him,  by  hauling  the  writhing  body  up  and  down  sev- 
eral times  in  succession,  by  the  rope  wliich  was  wound  round  a  large 
bough  of  his  green-leafed  gallows.  Almost  everybody  was  surprised 
at  the  severity  of  the  sentence  ;  and  many,  with  their  hands  on  the 
cord,  did  not  believe  even  then,  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect, 
but  thought  that  at  the  last  moment,  the  jury  would  release  the  pris- 
oner and  substitute  a  milder  punishment. 

It  is  said  that  the  crowd  generally,  seemed  to  feel  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion ;  but  many  of  the  drunkards,  who  form  a  large  part 
of  the  community  on  these  Bars,  laughed  and  shouted,  as  if  it  were  a 
spectacle  got  up  for  their  particular  amusement.  A  disgusting  speci- 
men of  intoxicated  humanity,  struck  with  one  of  those  luminous  ideas 
peculiar  to  his  class,  staggered  up  to  the  victim,  who  was  praying  at 
the  moment,  and  crowding  a  dirty  rag  into  his  almost  unconscious 
hand,  in  a  voice  broken  by  a  drunken  hiccough,  tearfully  implored  him 
to  take  his  "  hankercher,"  and  if  he  were  innocent,  (the  man  had  not 
denied  his  guilt  since  first  accused),  to  drop  it  as  soon  as  he  was 
drawn  up  into  the  air,  but  if  guilty,  not  to  let  it  fall  on  any  account. 

The  body  of  the  criminal  was  allowed  to  hang  for  some  hours  after 
the  execution.  It  had  commenced  storming  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  ;  and  when  those,  whose  business  it  was  to  inter  the  remains, 
arrived  at  the  spot,  they  found  them  enwrapped  in  a  soft,  white  shroud 
of  feathery  snow-flakes,  as  if  pitying  Nature  had  tried  to  hide  from 
the  offended  face  of  heaven,  the  cruel  deed  which  her  mountain  chil- 
dren had  committed. 

I  have  heard  no  one  approve  of  this  affair.  It  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  more  reckless  part  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  seriously  thought  they  were 
doing  right,  for  many  of  them  are  kind  and  sensible  men.  They 
firmly  believed  that  such  an  example  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  this  community.  Probably  the  recent  case  of  "  Little 
John,"  rendered  this  last  sentence  more  severe  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  '*  Squire,"  of  course,  could  do  nothing  (as  in  crim- 
inal cases  the  feo^le  utterly  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority)  but 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  which  he  did,  in  the 
usual  legal  manner. 

If  William  Brown  had  committed  a  murder,  or  had  even  attacked 
a  man  for  his  money, — if  he  had  been  a  quarrelsome,  fighting  charac- 
ter, endangering  lives  in  his  excitement,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
different  affair.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
perished,  (he  said  it  was  his  first,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertion),  he  was  a  harmless,  quiet,  inoffensive  person. 

You  must  not  confound  this  miner's  judgment  with  the  doings  of 
the  noble  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  almost 
totally  different  in  their  organization  and  manner  of  proceeding.  The 
Vigilance  Committee  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  It  was  composed  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
city.  They  used  their  powers  with  a  moderation  unexampled  in  his- 
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tory,  and  they  laid  it  down  with  a  calm  and  quiet  readiness  which 
was  absolutely  sublime,  when  they  found  that  legal  justice  had  again 
resumed  that  course  of  stern,  unflinching  duty  which  should  always 
be  its  characteristic.  They  took  ample  time  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  criminals  who  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  and  in  no  case  have  they  hung  a  man,  who  had  not  been 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  have  committed  at  least  one 
robbery  in  which  life  had  been  endangered,  if  not  absolutely  taken. 

But  by  this  time,  dear  N.,  you  must  be  tired  of  the  melancholy  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  if  I- keep  my  promise  of  relating  to  you  all  that  interests 
us  in  our  new  and  strange  life,  I  shall  have  to  finish  my  letter  with  a 
catastrophe,  in  many  respects  more  sad  than  that  which  I  have  just 
recounted. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  first  storm,  a  hard  working,  industri- 
ous laborer,  who  had  accumulated  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  conclu- 
ded to  return  to  the  States.  As  the  snow  had  been  falling  but  a  few 
hours,  when  he,  with  two  acquaintances,  started  from  Rich  Bar,  no 
one  doubted  that  they  would  not  reach  Marysville  in  perfect  safety. 
They  went  on  foot  themselves,  taking  with  them  one  mule  to  carry 
their  blankets.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  they  took  an  unfre- 
quented route.  When  the  express  man  came  in,  he  said  that  he  met 
the  two  companions  of  R.  eight  miles  beyond  Buck's  Rancho,  which  is 
the  first  house  one  finds  after  leaving  Rich  Bar,  and  is  only  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  here. 

These  men  had  camped  at  an  uninhabited  cabin  called  the  "  French- 
man's," where  they  had  built  a  fire,  and  were  making  themselves  both 
merry  and  comfortable.  They  informed  the  express  man,  that  they 
had  left  their  friend  (?)  three  miles  back,  in  a  dying  state.  That  the 
cold  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that  no  doubt  he  was  already 
dead.  They  had  brought  away  the  money,  and  even  the  blankets  of 
the  expiring  wretch  !  They  said  that  if  they  had  stopped  with  him, 
they  would  have  been  frozen  themselves.  But  even  if  their  story  is 
true,  they  must  be  the  most  brutal  of  creatures,  not  to  have  made  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  with  all  the  blankets,  and  after  they  had 
built  their  fire  and  got  warm,  to  have  returned  and  ascertained  if  he 
were  really  dead. 

On  hearing  the  express  man's  report,  several  men  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  deceased,  started  out  to  try  and  discover  his  re- 
mains. They  found  his  violin,  broken  into  several  pieces,  but  all  tra- 
ces of  the  poor  fellow  himself  had  disappeared,  probably  forever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  some  travelers  had  carried  the  same  news  to 
Burke's  Rancho,  when  several  of  the  residents  of  that  place,  followed 
the  two  men  and  overtook  them  to  Bidwell's  Bar,  where  they  had 
them  arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder.  They  protested  their  inno- 
cence, of  course,  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  would  lead  a  party  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  dying  man.  On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place,  he  at  first  stated  that  it  was  under  one  tree, 
then  another,  and  another,  and  at  last  ended  by  declaring  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  remember  where  they  were  camped  at 
the  time  of  R.'s  death. 
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In  this  state  of  things  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  B.'s. 
When  the  excitement  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  the  money — which  they  both  swore  R.  had 
willed  in  his  dying  moments,  to  a  near  relation  of  one  of  these  very 
men, — having  been  taken  from  them  in  order  to  be  sent  by  express  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  the  States. 

Although  they  have  been  acquitted,  many  shake  their  heads  doubt- 
fully at  the  whole  transaction.  It  seems  very  improbable,  that  a  man, 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  hard  labor  and  exposure,  even  although 
slightly  unwell,  as  it  is  said  he  was,  at  the  time,  should  have  sunk 
under  the  cold  during  a  walk  of  less  than  twenty  miles,  amid  a  gentle 
fall  of  snow  and  rain,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  air  is  compara- 
tively mild.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  companions  of  R. 
were  brutal  rather  than  criminal  ;  though  the  desertion  of  a  dying 
friend  under  such  circumstances,  even  to  the  last  unfeeling  and  selfish 
act,  of  removing  from  the  expiring  creature  his  blankets,  is  in  truth 
almost  as  bad  as  actual  murder. 

I  hope  in  my  next,  that  I  shall  have  something  more  cheerful  than 
the  above  chapter  of  horrors,  to  relate.  In  the  meanwhile,  adios,  and 
think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of  the  dear  California,  even  though  her 
lustrous  skies  gaze  upon  such  barbarous  deeds. 


TO    A    MINATURE. 

BY      FRANCESCA. 

Roll  back  thy  whelming  waves,  0,  Time !  for  I 

Would  see  yet  once  again  that  placid  shore, 
Where  softly  to  my  lingering  feet,  there  came 

Gems  of  great  price,  and  flow'rs  that  never  die. 
O  wasted  gems !  O  flowers  trampled  down ! 

Oft  have  I  greened  your  memory  with  my  tears ; 
Your  faintest  perfume,  or  your  dimmest  ray 

Were  yet  to  me  the  brightness  of  my  day ! 

And  thou,  Great  Heart !  upon  whose  ample  brow 
Deep  furrows  lie,  (deepened,  alas,  by  me,) 

Do  rushing  visions  still  with  backward  flow 
Flood  o'er  thy  heart,  to  taunt  and  torture  thee^ 

0  Pride!  thou  devil  with  an  angel's  form! 

So  ha,st  thou  ever  stood,  'twixt  Love  and  me ! 
Thou  treacherous  shelter  in  life's  beating  storm, 
I  hate — I  curse — yet  cannot  conquer  thee ! 

Wilt  thou  forgive,  beloved,  as  I  kneel 

Before  thy  suffering  face,  this  midnight  hour? 

Wilt  thou  compassionate  the  pangs  I  feel, 

And  shield  me  yet  again,  when  tempests  lower? 

1  know  thou  lovest  me  I  thy  gentle  eyes 

Still  seek  me  for  the  answering  glance  in  mine ; 
And  still  thy  lips  repeat  the  farewell  sighs. 
That  parted  us — for  aye  ? — upon  the  shore  of  Time ! 
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